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Astoria  bank  president  (twice) 


GROVER  W.  UTZINGER 

(1885-1940) 

By  Robert  Utzinger 


Introduction 

The  events  of  August  2,  1940  are  as 
clear  in  my  mind  as  if  they  had  occurred 
yesterday. 

I  was  19  years  old  and  it  was  my 
second  summer  as  a  deckhand  on  the 
Port  of  Astoria’s  dredge  Natoma.  We 
were  dredging  the  channel  of  the  lower 
Umpqua  River  below  Reedsport.  The 
mate  on  my  watch,  Jim  Chester,  hollered 
to  me  that  the  “Old  Man  ”  wanted  to  see 
me  up  in  his  cabin.  I  had  just  seen  a 
gillnetter  come  along  side  and  an  Ore¬ 
gon  State  Police  officer  come  aboard. 

I  was  apprehensive. 

The  “ Old  Man,  ”  Mr.  J.  C.  Ten 
Brook,  was  the  dredge  captain  and  su¬ 
perintendent,  as  well  as  mayor  of 
Astoria.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down  and 
proceeded  to  tell  me  he  had  some  real 
bad  news  for  me.  The  state  police  officer 
took  over  and  said  that  they  had  received 
a  message  over  the  state  police  radio 
network  that  my  family  had  drowned  at 
the  beach  and  that  l  was  to  return  to 
Astoria  immediately.  No  other  details 
were  available. 

Mr.  Ten  Brook  had  a  brand  new 
Packard  Clipper,  which  I  had previously 
driven  down  to  Reedsport  from  Astoria 
for  him.  He  told  me  to  go  to  Reedsport 
with  the  officer  and  get  back  up  to 
Astoria  in  the  Packard.  Mr.  Ten  Brook 
must  ha\>e  paid  the  gillnetter  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  as  I  have  no  recollection  of 
taking  care  of  that.  I  did  not  even  think 
to  tell  my  Uncle  Jack  (Howard),  who 
also  worked  on  the  dredge. 


It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  since 
I  was  upset  and  sleepy,  it  was  a  long 
drive  with  my  head  out  the  window  to 
keep  awake. 

Arriving  at  our  home  on  Jerome 
Avenue  before  daylight,  I  first  noticed 
that  every  light  in  the  house  was  on.  My 
grandmother  Wallace  came  to  the  door, 
and  I  blurted  out,  “What  happened? 
How  could  they  all  be  drowned ?  ”  She 
responded,  “What  are  you  talking 
about?  It ’s  your  father,  he  drowned  in 
the  surf.  ” 

At  that  moment,  the  thought  came 
to  mind  that  this  was  all  just  a  bad 
dream,  and  I  would  wake  up  and  every¬ 
thing  would  be  okay. 

However,  that  was  not  to  be. 

Grover  Utzinger’s  early  years 

Most  Astorians  who  were 
acquainted  with  Grover  Utzinger  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  a  native  son.  This  was 
not  the  case.  He  was  bom  on  November 
17,  1885  in  Crookston,  Minnesota.  The 
family  moved  to  Astoria  when  he  was 
two. 

His  parents  were  Conrad  Carl, 
known  as  “C.C.”  (1847-1909)  and 
Sophie  (Ringger)  Utzinger  ( 1 850- 1 938) 
who  had  emigrated  from  Switzerland  to 
New  Jersey  in  1 868. 

C.C.  moved  his  family  to  Astoria 
in  1 887  and  installed  them  in  the  second- 
floor  living  quarters  above  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Saloon  that  he  operated  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  1 2th  and  Commercial, 
where  the  Liberty  Theater  now  stands. 
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This  is  where  Grover  spent  his  early 
years.  The  1 900  U.S.  Federal  Census  lists 
him  as  a  14  year-old  student  of  Swiss 
descent,  living  with  his  parents  in  a  rent¬ 
ed  home  at  551  Commercial. 

The  1900  Clatsop  County  Register 
of  Electors  lists  the  family  residing  at  1 60 
12th  Street,  the  whole  building.  It  is 
likely  that  this  was  the  address  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Saloon. 

The  1904  Astoria  City  Directory 
lists  him  as  an  18  year-old  employee  of 
the  Astoria  National  Bank  residing  at  1 30 
Bond  Street. 

As  a  youngster,  he  spent  time  hang¬ 
ing  around  the  docks  and  helping  out  at 
his  father’s  saloon. 

Under  the  saloon  floor,  there  were 
platforms  and  catwalks  supported  by 
piling  and  located  above  the  highwater 
mark.  These  platforms  provided  storage 
and  functioned  much  as  a  basement  in  a 
conventional  building.  Access  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  trap  doors  in  the  floor  of  the 
saloon. 

In  one  case,  C.C.  used  this  location 
to  conceal  an  acquaintance,  a  foreigner 
who  spoke  no  English.  This  man,  possi¬ 
bly  Swiss,  had  been  involved  in  an  alter¬ 
cation,  probably  the  1895  water  works 
conflict.  [See  the  Spring  1982  issue  of 
Cumtux  for  this  story.]  Some  people  got 
hurt  and  their  cohort  announced  when 
they  found  C.C.’s  acquaintance,  they 
intended  to  “feed  him  to  the  fishes.”  It 
became  Grover’s  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  hunted  man  with  food  and  water 
without  attracting  undue  notice.  When 
the  man  in  hiding  heard  the  trap  door 
open,  and  someone  descending  the  stairs, 
he  would  climb  into  a  large  barrel  or  cask 
and  pull  the  lid  over  so  he  was  out  of 
sight.  Grover  would  knock  on  the  barrel 
and  when  the  man  appeared,  he  would 
hand  over  the  victuals  and  return  upstairs 
speedily.  After  surreptitiously  supplying 
their  boarder  with  the  necessities  of  life 
for  a  number  of  days,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  fugitive  had  disappeared. 
C.C.  had  arranged  passage  on  an  outgo¬ 


ing  ship  and  the  “fish  feeding”  gang  was 
never  the  wiser. 

On  Sundays,  he  could  be  found  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  where  he  and  a 
partner  provided  the  pump  power  for  the 
pipe  organ  operated  by  Mrs.  Brenham 
Van  Dusen.  Fie  spent  time  hunting  small, 
and  not  so  small,  game  with  his  1 2  round 
pump  action  .22  rifle.  Typical  of  his  toys 
was  a  small  steam  engine  similar  to  a 
donkey  engine,  which  operated  with  a 
pulley  and  fly  wheel  and  could  be  hooked 
up  to  some  other  toy  and  provide  power. 
He  also  had  a  model  toy  automobile 
powered  by  a  steam  engine.  The  steam 
was  generated  by  an  alcohol  burner  that 
boiled  the  water.  The  automobile  was  a 
replica  of  a  very  early  model,  with  steer¬ 
ing  provided  by  a  tiller  in  lieu  of  a  steer¬ 
ing  wheel. 

He  was  an  avid  reader.  G.A.  Henty 
was  a  favorite,  with  titles  such  as  With 
Lee  in  Virginia  and  Redskins  and  Cow¬ 
boys,  and  the  Oliver  Optic  books,  such 
as  A  Lieutenant  at  Eighteen.  Also  the 
classic,  The  Boys  of  76,  by  C.C.  Coffin, 
published  on  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
several  young  men  who  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  Army  as  teenagers.  These 
items  remain  in  the  family  to  this  day. 

Growing  up  on  the  edge  of  China¬ 
town,  Grover  was  a  friend  of  many  in  the 
Chinese  community,  especially  Lum  Sue 
and  Lum  Quing. 

As  such,  he  was  the  beneficiary  of 
characteristic  Chinese  generosity.  Gifts 
ranged  from  beautiful  embroidered  silk 
pieces,  to  fireworks  and  tasty  dried  lichee 
nuts  distributed  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son. 

As  he  grew  older  and  into  his  teens, 
he  worked  at  the  can  factory.  While  oper¬ 
ating  a  shear  he  lost  the  tip  of  his  middle 
finger.  At  that  point,  he  lost  interest  in 
cannery  work,  but  not  necessarily  in 
canneries. 

He  graduated  from  Astoria  High 
School  with  the  class  of  1903.  There 
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were  10  graduates  in  the  class,  five  girls 
and  five  boys. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Reverend 
W.  S.  Short  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
put  in  a  good  word  for  him  with  the  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  Astoria  National  Bank,  and 
he  suggested  that  Grover  apply  for  a  job 
at  the  bank.  Mr.  Short’s  recommendation 
resulted  in  his  employment  at  the  bank 
as  a  messenger. 

He  advanced  rapidly  and  by  the 
time  his  brother,  Otto,  three  years  his 
junior,  graduated  from  high  school,  he 
was  able  to  finance  his  brother’s  college 
education  at  Stanford  and  later  his  medi¬ 
cal  school  education  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

His  circle  of  friends  at  this  time 
included  Lawrence  Rogers,  Dick  Fulton, 
Arthur  Van  Dusen,  Harry  Freeman, 
Lester  Lounsberry,  and  Frank  Vaughn, 
among  others. 

Some  of  this  group  and  others 
joined  him  in  building,  on  17th  Avenue 
in  Seaside,  a  three-room  board  and  batten 
cabin  with  an  outhouse.  This  weekend 
retreat  provided,  among  other  things,  a 
place  to  stay  after  attending  the  dances 
that  were  held  almost  every  night  in  the 
summer.  Grover  eventually  bought  out 
the  others,  and  it  became  the  family 
beach  shack  for  many  years. 

The  shack  was  only  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  “Crow’s  Nest,”  a  large  beach 
house  complete  with  tennis  court.  The 
owner  generously  allowed  the  family  the 
use  of  the  court  for  tennis,  bicycling  and 
skating. 

The  beach  shack  was  altered  in  the 
early  30s  when  Grover  bought  an  unoc¬ 
cupied  Seaside  house  for  one  dollar  from 
the  county.  He  and  the  boys  demolished 
it  as  required  by  the  county  and  salvaged 
lumber  and  nails  to  enlarge  and  remodel 
the  shack.  They  were  assisted  electrically 
by  “Cap”  Harding  who  operated  a  Rich¬ 
field  Station  near  Smith  Point.  Regard¬ 
less  of  its  size,  it  was  always  the  “shack.” 

His  father,  C.  C.  Utzinger,  died  in 
1909,  of  a  combination  of  ailments.  He 


had  served  as  Astoria’s  constable  and 
was  elected  twice  to  the  city  council. 

This  left  Grover  at  the  age  of  23  as 
the  man  ofthe  family,  a  responsibility  he 
took  very  seriously,  even  though  his  three 
older  sisters  were  now  employed,  two  as 
schoolteachers. 

The  years  before  WWI  were  busy 
ones  for  him.  He  was  advancing  and 
taking  on  more  responsibility  at  the  bank. 
And  he  was  investing  in  other  businesses, 
such  as  the  Farr  Drug  Store,  Columbia 
River  Packers  Association  (CRPA),  and 
the  Bee  Hive  Department  Store  where  he 
served  as  a  director. 

As  a  young  adult,  he  lived  with  his 
family  at  their  first  home  on  the  south 
side  of  Bond  Street.  The  family  glass 
manufacturing  and  bottle  works  was  at 
the  rear  of  the  residence.  Later,  the  fam¬ 
ily  moved  across  the  street  to  1 30  Bond, 
between  3rd  and  4th. 

Leaving  home  and  the  bank,  he 
enlisted  in  the  US  Army  Infantry  after 
our  entry  into  the  World  War  I  conflict. 
He  was  first  stationed  at  Eugene  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  He  later  said  he 
didn’t  learn  much  about  leadership,  but 
he  did  learn  how  to  dig  trenches.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas,  where 
he  was  still  in  training  at  war’s  end. 

After  the  Armistice  it  was  back  to 
Astoria  and  the  bank,  where  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  cashier.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  joined  Lawrence  Rogers,  Ed 
Beard  and  Dick  Fulton  in  founding  Point 
Adams  Packing  Company  at  Hammond. 
He  also  became  a  charter  member  of 
Clatsop  Post  #12,  American  Legion. 

Working  at  the  bank  at  this  time,  in 
a  lowly  clerical  position  was  Hazel 
Wallace  (1898-1979)  a  young  native 
Astorian  and  descendant  of  a  pioneer1 


*On  the  15lh  of  March,  1852,  a 
caravan  of  ten  covered  wagons  drawn  by 
ox  teams  left  Northfield,  Indiana,  headed 
for  Oregon.  The  wagon  train  was 
captained  by  Jacob  Jones  (1796-1866), 
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Courtesy  of  Ruth  Hope 

Hazel  Beatrice  Wallace  about  1916  at  age  18. 

Oregon  family.  She  was  recently  out  of 
high  school  and  now  very  much  into  the 
flapper  scene. 


Hazel  Wallace 's  great  grandfather.  The 
company  reached  The  Dalles  on  the  19lh  of 
September  of  the  same  year.  Of  the  fifty 
people  who  started  on  the  journey ,  forty- 
six  reached  The  Dalles. 

Four  members  succumbed  to  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  Oregon  Trail. 
Three  of  this  number  were  members  of  the 
Jones  family.  Her  grandfather,  Mark 
Jones,  two  years  old  at  the  time,  was  one 
of  the  those  who  successfully  made  the 
crossing. 


A  senior  bank  officer 
approached  her  one  day 
and  told  her  he  thought 
she  was  traveling  with  a 
wild  crowd.  He  said,  “I 
don’t  think  you  could  get 
a  date  with  a  fme  chap  like 
Grover  Utzinger.”  She 
replied,  “I  could  if  I  want¬ 
ed  to.”  The  banker  then 
offered  to  buy  her  dinner 
at  any  restaurant  in 
Astoria  if  she  could  get  a 
date  with  him. 

Returning  to  her  par¬ 
ents  ’  home  that  evening, 
she  put  in  a  call  for  him. 
One  of  his  older  sisters 
answered,  and  there  was  a 
long  delay  before  he  came 
to  the  phone. 

She  identified  herself 
and  advised  him  that  she 
was  attending  the  business 
college  and  that  she  would 
be  dismissed  at  9:00  PM 
that  night.  Would  he  be 
interested  in  walking  her 
home?  There  was  a  long 
pause  before  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  courtship  appar¬ 
ently  proceeded  smoothly 
and  they  were  soon  en¬ 
gaged.  My  mother  later  remarked  that 
one  of  the  things  about  my  dad  that  im¬ 
pressed  her  was  that  he  bought  anything 
he  wanted.  Once  they  were  walking 
downtown  in  the  evening  and  she  noticed 
and  admired  a  beautiful,  expensive  hand¬ 
bag  in  the  window.  The  next  day  there 
was  a  box  on  her  desk  containing  the 
purse.  Much  later  she  was  heard  to  re¬ 
mark,  “I  can’t  understand  how  I  had  the 
good  sense  to  marry  him  when  I  was  so 
young  and  silly  and  hare-brained.” 

In  June  of  1920,  just  prior  to  the 
marriage,  in  a  very  significant  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank 
merged  into  the  Astoria  National  Bank. 
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The  resulting  bank  and  its  subsidiaries 
had  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  a  surplus 
of  $85,000.  At  this  time,  the  bank  was 
considered  the  strongest  bank  in  the  state 
of  Oregon,  outside  of  Portland. 

In  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming 
nuptials,  Grover  had  purchased  the  resi¬ 
dence  at  593  (now  1375)  Irving  Avenue, 
near  14th,  for  their  first  home. 

On  August  4th,  1920,  Grover  and 
Hazel  were  married  at  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  and  left  almost  immediately  on 
an  Alaskan  honeymoon,  traveling  the 
Inside  Passage  on  the  Princess  Margue¬ 
rite  from  Seattle  to  Skagway  and  return. 

On  the  homeward  bound  leg.  Hazel 
suffered  from  seasickness,  although  they 
were  traveling  in  calm  waters.  An  older 
lady  who  was  aware  of  her  honeymoon 
status  took  her  aside  and  clued  her  in  as 
to  one  possibility.  Apparently,  her  diag¬ 
nosis  was  right  on.  The  writer  was  bom 
at  the  Irving  Avenue  home  on  May  4th, 
1921. 

Grover  now  entered  a  busy  and 
prosperous  era.  He  had  been  promoted 
to  cashier  in  the  bank,  which  was  a  big 
job  in  those  days,  involving  responsibility 
for  all  the  cash  and  the  interior  operations 
of  the  bank.  At  this  time,  it  was  possible 
for  national  banks  to  issue  national 
currency.  The  National  Bank  Currency 
note  was  similar  to  a  Federal  Reserve 
note  with  the  cashier’s  and  bank  presi¬ 
dent’  s  signatures  located  where  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  US  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  located.  They 
were  secured  by  U.S.  bonds  or  other 
securities.  Facsimile  of  a  ten-dollar  bill 
is  illustrated. 

His  brother  Otto,  now  a  physician 
and  surgeon  in  Arizona,  was  repaying  his 
education  loans.  This  enabled  Grover  to 
continue  investing  in  local  business  ven¬ 
tures  such  as  Mount  Rainier  Mining 
Company,  Consumer’s  Dairy  and  Diesel 
Service  Company,  and  real  estate,  mainly 
in  Cannon  Beach. 

The  Astoria  fire  in  1 922  was  a  blow 
to  both  the  town  and  Grover.  After  the 


fire,  the  Astoria  National  Bank  built  a 
handsome  new  building  at  12th  and 
Duane.  To  some  it  looked  like  a  scaled 
down  version  of  the  head  office  of  the 
United  States  National  Bank  of  Portland.2 
One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  new 
bank  was  the  holsters  at  each  teller’s 
locations.  The  tellers  were  apparently 
expected  to  furnish  their  own  “shooting 
irons.”  The  holsters  were  eventually 
removed  after  the  bank’ s  officers  realized 
they  were  probably  going  to  be  in  as 
much  danger  as  the  bank  robbers  if  a  hail 
of  gunfire  erupted  in  the  bank’s  lobby. 

The  bank  robberies  and  murder  of 
bankers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  20s  and  30s  greatly  concerned  the 
family,  especially  the  writer.  My  dad  was 
unconcerned.  He  said  there  would  never 
be  a  bank  robbery  in  Astoria.  The  rob¬ 
bers  would  have  to  swim  if  they  went 
north  or  west,  and  the  train  schedule  and 
roads  to  the  south  and  east  weren’t  all 
that  great. 

One  of  his  investments,  the  Bee 
Hive  Department  Store,  reopened  but 
never  fully  recovered. 

There  was  still  plenty  of  optimism 
in  the  community  and  shortly  after  the 
fire,  in  1 923 ,  Grover  and  others  founded 
the  Astoria  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
where  he  was  unanimously  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  trustee. 

His  family  was  growing  with  the 
addition  of  two  sons,  and  my  mother  was 
expecting  again  in  1925.  It  was  time  for 
a  larger  house,  and  in  1924,  he  bought 
the  four  year  old  Dutch  Colonial  at  572 
(nowl308)  Jerome  Avenue  from  Ted 
Higgins.  This  was  a  great  house  with  an 
initial  entrance  to  a  glass  enclosed  vesti¬ 
bule,  opening  into  a  large  two-story  en¬ 
trance  hall  with  French  doors  leading  into 
the  dining  room  at  one  end,  and  living 


~  See  the  Fall  1986  issue  of 
Cumtux  on  page  22  for  the  photo  of  the 
Astoria  National  Bank  that  still  stands  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  12,h  and  Duane. 
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Courtesy  of  Grover  Utzinger 

Wedding  Party  on  August  4,  1920  for  bride  Hazel  Wallace.  Flower  girl  was  Hester 
Howard.  Bridesmaids,  left  to  right,  are:  Josephine  McConnon,  Pauline  Granning 
and  Ruth  Handley. 
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room  at  the  other.  The  ascending  stair¬ 
way  wound  around  180  degrees  to  a 
second  floor  cantilever  balcony,  from 
which  the  four  bedrooms  opened.  The 
stairway  banister  provided  a  quick  de¬ 
scent  from  the  second  floor  to  the  first  for 
the  boys. 

An  oddity  in  the  design  of  the  house 
was  the  absence  of  a  garage.  As  a  result, 
every  evening,  rain  or  shine,  my  dad 
drove  the  car  down  to  Milton  Sanford’s 
large  rental  garage  on  Irving  Avenue 
between  14th  and  15th  and  walked  back 
up  the  hill. 

Eventually,  my  mother  built  a  ga¬ 
rage  with  access  from  Parker  Way ,  on  the 
adjoining  vacant  lot  she  owned. 

Continuing  his  climb  at  the  bank, 
Grover  was  promoted  to  vice-president 
and  elected  a  director.  As  time  went  on, 
it  became  apparent  to  him  that  the  bank 
was  heading  in  a  direction  not  to  his 
liking.  The  minutes  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  recorded  that  he  objected  vigorously 
to  the  policies  and  loans  he  deemed  im¬ 
proper. 

With  internal  problems  at  the  bank 
and  dissension  among  the  directors,  it 
came  as  no  surprise  when  Mr.  W.  A. 
Tyler  resigned  as  president  on  February 
8,  1928.  ~ 

Grover  Utzinger  was  immediately 
elected  president  of  the  bank  as  his  re¬ 
placement. 

This  chain  of  events  generated 
rumors  as  to  the  bank’s  stability.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  Seaside-Gear- 
hart  area  where  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Seaside  had  closed  its  doors,  and  across 
the  river  where  the  Bank  of  Ilwaco  had 
failed. 

The  rumors  in  turn  resulted  in  heavy 
withdrawals  by  customers  from  these  two 
locations.  Withdrawals  by  Astoria  depos¬ 
itors  were  minimal  but  became  serious 
when  a  rumor  was  floated  that  the  Astoria 
Savings  Bank  refused  to  honor  a  check 
drawn  on  the  Astoria  National  Bank. 
Whether  the  rumor  was  true  or  false  was 
immaterial.  The  damage  was  done. 


Grover  always  felt  that  the  bank  could 
have  weathered  the  storm  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  unfortunate  development. 

Ironically,  just  a  little  over  a  year 
later,  the  state  superintendent  of  banks 
took  over  the  Astoria  Savings  Bank  and 
liquidated  it. 

The  story  is  told  of  Jake  Bosshart 
of  Warrenton  who  entered  the  bank  ex¬ 
cited,  and  demanded  all  his  money  right 
now.  The  teller  asked  him  how  he  wanted 
it.  Jake  said,  “Can  I  get  it  all?’  and  was 
assured  he  could.  So  Jake  said,  “If  I  can 
get  it  all,  I  don’t  want  it.  But  if  I  can’t,  I 
want  it  all  right  now.” 

Many  depositors  had  the  same 
attitude  as  Jake  Bosshart,  so  the  condi¬ 
tion  never  reached  the  level  of  a  “run  on 
the  bank,”  but  it  did  reduce  the  cash 
reserves  to  a  low  level.  Grover  immedi¬ 
ately  began  liquidating  quick  assets  in 
order  to  restore  the  bank’s  reserves,  but 
could  not  do  so  rapidly  enough. 

His  attempt  to  allay  the  fears  of 
depositors,  by  pointing  out  that  the  bank 
was  solvent,  that  its  assets  exceeded  its 
liabilities  and  that  it  was  a  temporary 
liquidation  problem,  fell  on  deaf  ears  in 
many  cases. 

He  pointed  out  that  on  December 
31,1 927,  a  little  over  a  month  before,  the 
bank  had  resources  of  over  $2,965,000, 
including  $260,000  cash  on  hand  and  due 
from  other  banks.  In  addition,  the  bank 
was  capitalized  at  $200,000  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $40,000  and  undivided  profits  of 
over  $1 1 ,000. 

As  the  rate  of  withdrawals  in¬ 
creased,  he  called  for  a  director’s  meet¬ 
ing  and  called  the  Portland  representative 
of  the  comptroller  of  currency  down  to 
Astoria.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bank’s  door  should  be  closed  as  a 
matter  of  protection  for  the  depositors 
who  were  not  withdrawing  their  money. 

The  deposits  on  December  31, 1927 
were  $2,660,000.00.  On  the  date  the 
directors  closed  the  bank,  February  23, 
1928,  they  were  down  to  $2,200,000. 
The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall. 
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Courtesy  of  Robert  Utzinger 

$10  currency  issued  by  the  Astoria  National  Bank  and  signed  by  Grover  W.  Utzinger, 
Cashier,  and  George  W.  Warren,  Bank  President,  on  April  20, 1920.  This  currency  was 
the  first  signed  by  Grover  Utzinger.  (See  page  7.) 


The  headline  in  th eAstorian  Budget 
of  February  23, 1928  read  “DIRECTORS 
CLOSE  BANK  TO  PROTECT  DEPOSI¬ 
TORS.” 

Grover  Utzinger,  bank  president, 
issued  the  following  statement:  “It  was 
consideration  for  the  depositors  alone 
that  resulted  in  the  action  of  the  directors 
and  their  chief  concern  is  that  no  deposi¬ 
tor  lose  any  money  with  the  settlement  of 
the  bank’s  affairs .” 

He  went  on,  “  The  bank  was  power¬ 
less  to  check  the  unwarranted  rumors, 
which  started  the  withdrawals  in  large 
amounts." 

Further,  he  stated,  “  The  conversion 
of  our  quick  assets  to  cash  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  withdrawals  and  we 
saw  our  reserve  rapidly  diminishing.  It 
would  have  been  unfair  to  our  friends 
and  loyal  patrons,  who  were  not  with¬ 
drawing,  to  keep  open  any  longer.  The 
stockholders  are  bound  to  take  a  loss  but 
we  shall  not  complain  if  our  depositors 
can  be  paid  in  full." 

There  was  much  support  in  the 
community  to  keep  the  bank  open.  Lester 
McLeod,  manager  of  the  Astoria  Flouring 
Mill  made  a  great  effort  to  keep  the  bank 
from  closing.  Other  community  leaders 
were  involved  in  plans  for  reopening  and 


reorganizing  the  bank.  Included  in  this 
group  were  G.  A.  Hellberg,  Adolph 
Hauke,  and  A.H.  Robinson.  All  plans 
required  co-operation  of  the  remaining 
three  Astoria  banks.  This  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  and  a  receiver  was  appointed. 
Liquidation  of  assets  commenced. 

By  voting  to  close  the  bank,  the 
directors  (G.W.  Utzinger,  Dr.  E.  B.  Waf¬ 
fle,  G.G.  Palmberg,  J.E.  Wicks,  Emil 
Streichert,  H.  Niemi,  B.  F.  Stone,  S.  A. 
Gimre  and  J.  A.  Prouty)  not  only  faced 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  value  of  their 
stock,  they  were  also  required  by  the  law 
then  in  effect,  to  pay  into  the  defunct 
bank  the  par  value  of  their  stock  to  assist 
in  reimbursing  depositors. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  bank  closure, 
there  was  tragedy.  Within  two  months  of 
the  bank’s  closing,  Dr.  Eldred  Waffle, 
vice-president  and  director,  was  found 
dead  in  his  office  apparently  from  heart 
disease.  Dr.  Waffle,  who  had  delivered 
all  of  my  mother’s  children,  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  brilliant  physician.  It  was  believed 
that  the  stress  induced  by  the  bank  clo¬ 
sure  was  a  contributing  factor.  Later  on, 
the  body  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Tyler,  ex-bank 
president,  was  found  in  a  rented  boat 
floating  down  the  Tualatin  River.  There 
was  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  In  his  parked 
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automobile,  authorities  found  a  hand¬ 
written  copy  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
as  well  as  a  note  to  his  wife,  which  stated 
simply,  “ Susan  dear,  I  love  you  so  - 
Will.” 

These  notes  were  the  basis  for  the 
Washington  County  coroner  rendering  a 
verdict  that  the  death  was  a  suicide. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Tyler  left 
insurance  to  his  wife  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000. 

By  August  of  1 929,  the  receiver  had 
paid  depositors  45  cents  on  the  dollar. 
There  were  still  a  number  of  larger  assets 
such  as  the  bank  premises,  building,  and 
fixtures,  as  well  as  pending  lawsuits 
against  delinquent  borrowers,  which 
would  increase  the  dividend  substan¬ 
tially.  While  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
liquidation  would  meet  the  director’s 
hopes  that  the  depositors  would  be  paid 
in  full,  it  certainly  was  a  substantial  divi¬ 
dend,  particularly  as  compared  to  other 
bank  closings  and  bankruptcies. 

The  bank  was  closed  and  liquidated 
but  the  repercussions  therefrom  lasted  a 
long  time. 

In  later  years,  on  occasion,  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  ex-depositor  would  approach  my 
mother  with  the  statement  in  the  vein  of, 
“7  lost  all  my  money  in  your  husband’s 
bank”  My  mother  was  never  one  to 
suffer  fools  gladly.  The  general  tenor  of 
her  response  was,  “ That  is  not  true.  You 
were  returned  a  large  part  of  your 
money.  The  only  people  who  lost  all  of 
their  money,  and  more,  were  the  share¬ 
holders.” 

Grover  now  found  himself  unem¬ 
ployed  with  a  growing  family  consisting 
of  a  wife  and  four  children.  He  also  had 
the  additional  obligation  of  paying  the 
trustee  of  the  defunct  bank  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  stock  he  owned  under  the 
bank  shareholder  double  liability  law 
then  in  effect.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  and  sisters  he  was  able  to  meet 
his  obligations.  Some  of  his  other  invest¬ 
ments  weren’t  doing  much  better,  as  the 
Bee  Hive  Department  Store  was  still 


struggling,  and  eventually  closed,  and  he 
disposed  of  his  Farr  Drug  stock. 

His  brother,  Otto,  was  insistent  that 
he  keep  his  life  insurance  in  force  and 
that  he  not  let  either  the  house  or  the 
Point  Adams  stock  go.  The  Buick  and  the 
beach  shack  had  little  value  so  he  held  on 
to  them.  The  large  block  of  property  he 
owned  in  Cannon  Beach,  which  was  east 
of  Hemlock  Street  and  mostly  marsh  at 
that  time,  went  for  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
lots  at  Hug  Point. 

His  brother  introduced  him  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  Stanford  classmates  who  were 
executives  in  one  of  the  large  Los  An¬ 
geles  banks.  He  had  a  job  offer  there,  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  at  a  Portland  bank. 
However,  he  decided  to  remain  in  Astoria 
where  he  was  well-known  and  comfort¬ 
able.  His  family  felt  his  decision  was 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  didn’t  have 
a  college  degree  and  he  thought  that 
might  be  important  in  a  big  city. 

One  of  the  soldiers  in  his  unit  at 
Camp  Pike,  Arkansas  was  from  Tacoma. 
When  he  returned  to  Tacoma,  he  became 
the  Richfield  Oil  distributor  for  that  area 
and  had  done  well.  He  encouraged 
Grover  to  go  after  the  Northwest  Oregon 
distribution  area,  and  he,  along  with  the 
Richfield  Oil  Company,  provided  the 
financing  for  him  to  go  into  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness. 

On  the  north  side  of  Bond  Street, 
between  Fisher  Bros.  Hardware  and  the 
Ferry  Landing  (14th  St.),  he  built  a  plant 
consisting  of  a  building  to  garage  the 
trucks,  a  railroad  siding,  underground 
storage  tanks,  and  a  service  station  with 
a  pump  island. 

The  oil  business  must  have  been 
moderately  successful  considering  how 
unchanged  life  remained  for  the  family. 
My  mother  still  had  her  “hired  girl,”  (in 
the  parlance  of  Astoria  at  that  time)  who 
was  a  high  school  student  who  lived  with 
us  and  helped  my  mother  with  cooking, 
the  children,  light  housekeeping,  and 
chores.  This  arrangement  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Astoria  at  this  time.  Many  of  the 
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girls  came  from  way  out  in  the  country 
where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get 
to  high  school,  and  this  enabled  them  to 
continue  their  education  after  grade 
school  at  Astoria  High  School.  They  did 
no  heavy-duty  cleaning  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  a  weekly  housekeeper. 

Mr.  Tapscott  delivered  groceries 
daily  from  his  store  at  14th  and  Parker 
Way.  The  Finnish  Meat  Market  delivered 
meat  when  ordered.  When  fresh  fish  or 
Olympia  oysters  were  on  the  menu,  one 
of  the  boys  trudged  down  to  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  fish  market  on  Bond  Street.  “Take¬ 
out”  from  the  Chinese  restaurant  on  Bond 
Street  required  an  even  longer  trip.  Mr. 
Wright  picked  up  the  laundry  weekly  for 
the  Troy  laundry. 

Piano  lessons  and  clarinet  lessons 
were  still  mandatory.  Every  other  Satur¬ 
day,  my  sister  and  mother  went  down  to 
the  Public  Auditorium  where  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marie  Gamme,  of  Portland,  in¬ 
structed  Ruth  and  her  classmates  in  bal¬ 
let,  toe,  and  tap. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  Grover 
piled  the  family  into  the  old  Buick  and 
traveled  to  Vancouver,  B.C.  or  Portland, 
and  the  children  were  outfitted  for  the 
school  year  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  store  or  Meier  &  Frank.  Conditions 
must  have  been  somewhat  strained 
though,  because  at  one  time  when  the  old 
Buick  gave  out,  he  was  without  wheels 
for  a  number  of  months.  He  could  get 
around  in  an  oil  truck  if  necessary. 

To  some,  it  appeared  quite  a  come¬ 
down  from  the  position  of  bank  president 
to  pumping  gas  for  neighbors  and  friends. 
However,  there  was  never  any  indication 
from  either  my  mother  or  father  that  they 
were  bitter,  disgruntled  or  disillusioned 
with  the  way  things  had  turned  out.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  his  mother  and 
sisters  who  thought  his  new  job  was  a 
great  waste  of  their  son’s  and  brother’s 
talents. 

Fortuitously,  there  were  develop¬ 
ments  taking  place  in  Astoria  that  would 


cause  profound  changes  in  Grover’s  life 
very  shortly. 

As  a  result  of  the  Depression,  with 
one  exception,  all  the  other  banks  in 
Astoria  had  failed,  including  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  Astoria  Savings  Bank. 

The  lone  exception  was  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Astoria.  George  Flavel 
had  founded  this  bank,  in  conjunction 
with  Portland  financiers  W.M.  Ladd,  T. 
B.  Wilcox,  and  Jacob  Kamm.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank  at  this  juncture  was 
Harry  Flavel,  grandson  of  George  Flavel. 
Mr.  Flavel  was  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  ever  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Astoria. 

However,  the  manager  of  the  bank 
was  a  crusty  old  curmudgeon  named  Sam 
Gordon,3  who  had  antagonized  and  irri¬ 
tated  some  bank  customers.  In  addition, 
on  the  board  of  directors  was  E.B. 
McNaughton,  president  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Portland,  representing  the 
Portland  interests. 

The  resulting  banking  monopoly, 
dominated  as  it  was  by  a  Portland  repre¬ 
sentative,  didn’t  sit  well  with  a  number 
of  Astorians.  A  group  was  formed  to 
make  application  for  a  state-chartered 
bank.  This  group  was  spearheaded  by 
Harry  Burke,  postmaster,  and  C.O. 
Gingrich,  a  veteran  Centralia,  Washing¬ 
ton  banker  and  included  other  community 
leaders  such  as  A1  Norblad  and  Merle 
Chessman  and  J.C.  Ten  Brook.  After 
some  bureaucratic  delays,  a  state  charter 
was  finally  granted.  The  new  Bank  of 
Astoria  (no  connection  to  the  present 
Bank  of  Astoria)  opened  in  November 
1 930  with  C.O.  Gingrich  as  president  and 
Harry  Burke  as  vice-president.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Burke  and  Gingrich  switched 


3  See  Bob  Lovell ’s  article, 
“Sherman  Lovell  and  the  Indomitable 
Ford’’  in  the  Spring  1988  issue  of  Cumtux, 
on  page  8  for  more  on  S.S.  Gordon. 
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Courtesy  of  Ruth  Hope 

Grover  W.  Utzinger’s  Richfield  Oil  Company,  located  on  Bond  (now  Marine  Drive) 
between  12lh  and  14th  streets  about  1930.  Byron  Wallace  is  at  left,  unknown  at 
center,  and  Grover  Utzinger  at  right. 


positions.  Mr.  Burke  assumed  the  presi 
dency,  albeit  inactively,  and  Mr.  Gingrich 
became  vice-president  and  manager. 

Some  of  the  people  participating  in 
the  bank’s  operation  had  little,  if  any, 
banking  experience  and  after  an  extended 
shakedown,  the  results  remained  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The  new  bank  received  great  accep¬ 
tance  by  the  community.  The  bank  gener¬ 
ated  much  favorable  publicity  when  they 
cashed,  without  discount,  the  public 
school  teachers’  warrants  in  1931.  The 
delinquent  property  tax  rolls  in  Clatsop 
County  had  reached  such  a  level  that  the 
tax  receipts  had  dwindled  to  the  point 
that  there  were  no  funds  available  to  pay 
the  teachers.  Warrants  were  issued  as  a 
kind  of  “IOU.”  The  bank  took  some  risk 
cashing  the  warrants,  but  fortunately,  the 
school  district  was  able  to  redeem  them 
eventually. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  bank 
was  not  making  the  progress  the  share¬ 
holders  expected  and  in  1933,  Grover 
was  approached  by  Harry  Burke,  bank 
president  and  postmaster,  and  A1 


Norblad,  ex-governor,  about  managing 
the  bank  as  executive  vice-president.  He 
readily  agreed  and  on  January  1 2,  1 934, 
he  returned  to  banking. 

At  the  same  time,  the  following 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Astoria  were 
elected:  Harry  Burke,  C.O.  Gingrich, 
Albert  Engbretson,  Dr.  Frank  Fowler, 
Charles  Laity,  Mark  J.  Johnson,  M.R. 
Chessman,  G.W.  Utzinger,  A.W. 
Norblad,  J.C.  Ten  Brook,  and  Dr.  L.C. 
Andrews. 

Grover  no  longer  had  time  for  the 
Richfield  Oil  distributorship,  and  he  put 
it  up  for  sale.  After  a  few  months,  he  was 
able  to  sell  the  oil  company  to  a  couple 
of  men  from  across  the  river,  Harold 
Johnson  and  Dan  Hall. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  had  the 
bank  in  a  profitable  mode,  with  the  help 
of  people  like  Roy  Salisbury  and  C.O. 
Gingrich.  Everyone  loved  Mr.  Gingrich. 
He  was  courteous,  friendly,  and  an  old 
style  country  banker.  Other  key  players 
were  Henry  Puusti,  George  Andreeson, 
Irene  Yost,  Dorothy  Daggett,  and  Harriet 
Westersund. 
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SAVINGS  -A  WISE  INVESTMENT 

The  High  School  Student  who  is  creating  a  savings  account  is  creating 
a  future  ...  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance,  ibe  sure  to  call.  Grover  W. 
Utzinger,  Manager— R.  N.  Salisbury,  Assistant  Manager. 

Astoria  Branch 

of  the 

United  States  National  Bank 

Head  Office ,  Portland,  Oregon 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


This  advertisment  appeared  in  the  April  29,  1938  Astor  Post  newspaper,  published  at 
Astoria  High  School.  (Many  copies  of  this  newspaper  were  donated  by  the  Utzinger 
family  to  CCHS.  They  can  be  seen  in  the  Archives  at  the  Heritage  Museum.) 


In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall,  the 
fishermen  and  cannery  workers  came 
back  from  Alaska  and  it  was  pay-off 
time.  Tables  were  set  up  in  the  lobby  of 
the  bank  as  long  lines  extended  outside. 
Over  the  years,  millions  of  dollars  were 
paid  out  in  cash  with  no  withholding  for 
federal  or  state  income  tax. 

In  the  spring  of  1 935,  Grover  made 
the  first  FHA  loan  that  was  made  in  the 
state  of  Oregon.  It  was  made  to  Charles 
andNina  Humphrey  for  a  $  1 ,700.00  loan 
on  a  house  located  at  1267  Jerome.  The 
event  was  front-page  news  in  the  Astori- 
an  Budget.  At  that  time,  banks  didn’t 


normally  make  residential  installment 
loans. 

At  this  time,  our  residence  came 
under  the  scrutiny  of  an  individual  un¬ 
known  to  my  parents.  This  man  would 
drive  by  slowly  and  stare  out  at  the 
house,  along  with  a  couple  of  children 
doing  the  same.  After  a  couple  of  weeks 
of  this,  my  dad  went  out  and  confronted 
the  driver  and  demanded  to  know  what 
he  was  up  to. 

The  explanation  was  simple.  He  and 
his  wife  admired  the  Dutch  Colonial 
architecture  of  the  home  and  decided  to 
duplicate  it.  He  was  drawing  up  plans 
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from  the  mental  notes  he 
would  make  when  he  drove 
by.  He  was  invited  in,  and 
sure  enough,  it  wasn’t  long 
before  a  very  similar  house 
was  built  on  the  south  side 
of  Highway  101  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Bridge.  (This  house  no  lon¬ 
ger  exists.) 

One  of  our  neighbors 
informed  my  mother  that  her 
husband  had  been  observed 
on  Commercial  Street  hav¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  and  friendly 
conversation  with  the 
madam  who  operated  the 
New  Richmond  Hotel.  My 
mother  questioned  my  dad 
about  this  encounter  and  he 
replied  that  her  money  was 
just  as  good  as  any  lumber¬ 
man’s  or  salmon  packer’s 
and  as  long  as  she  brought 
legal  tender  to  the  bank,  he 
would  continue  having  ex- 


Courtesy  of  Ruth  Hope 

Hazel  and  Grover  Utzinger  with  their  son,  Carl,  on 
the  singing  sands  at  Cannon  Beach  about  1930. 


tended,  friendly,  and  public  conversa¬ 
tions  with  her,  our  neighbors  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  notwithstanding. 

As  a  result  of  Hitler’s  rise  to  power 
in  Germany,  a  new  family,  the  Max 
Lehmanns,  moved  in  next  door.  They 
were  early  refugees  from  Nazi  Germany 
who  escaped  through  Switzerland  to  the 
U.S.  where  they  finally  located  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mr.  Lehmann  had  extensive  vegeta¬ 
ble  canning  experience  in  Germany, 
working  for  his  father’s  company.  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  he  was  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Canning  Company.  Health  considerations 
necessitated  his  move  to  the  coast. 

The  Lehmann  family  consisted  of 
Mr.  Lehmann;  Mrs.  Lehmann,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive,  stylishly  dressed  woman 
who  favored  jodhpurs  on  occasion;  the 
two  fashionably  turned  out  daughters, 
Mariann  and  Inge  Lotte  (generally  known 


as  “Ilo”);  the  live-in  maid;  and  “Uncle” 
Landon.  The  continental  flair  that  the 
Lehmanns  provided  was  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  staid  Jerome  Avenue  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Grover  Jr.  and  Ruth  quickly  became 
good  friends  with  Ilo  and  Mariann. 

Prior  to  the  move  to  Astoria,  Grover 
Sr.  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lehmann 
and  was  favorably  impressed  with  his 
business  acumen,  vegetable  canning 
experience,  and  salesmanship. 

He  encouraged  and  offered  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  Mr.  Lehmann  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  reopen  the  pea  cannery 
at  the  Port  Docks. 

Subsequently,  the  Oregon  Canning 
Company  was  incorporated  by  Max 
Lehmann,  Floyd  Reith,  and  C.W. 
Halderman,  and  the  dormant  pea  cannery 
was  leased  from  the  Port.  The  firm  con¬ 
tracted  for  over  six  hundred  acres  of  peas 
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Courtesy  of  Grover  Utzinger 

The  Utzinger  house  at  572  Jerome  (now  1308  Jerome),  circa  1927. 


from  farmers  in  the  Knappa-Svensen, 
Nehalem  Valley  and  Astoria  districts. 

Unluckily,  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season  was  extremely  cold  and 
wet,  and  the  latter  part  was  unusually 
warm  and  dry.  This  resulted  in  a  pea  crop 
that  failed  to  meet  expectations,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity. 

All  of  the  farmers  lost  money  and 
Oregon  Canning’s  results  were  not  di¬ 
vulged. 

The  following  year,  Oregon  Can¬ 
ning  was  unable  to  get  any  commitments 
from  Oregon  farmers  for  pea  acreage. 
The  company  did  get  commitments  from 
some  Washington  farmers.  But  not  in  an 
amount  that  would  justify  the  operation 
of  the  cannery. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Lehmann  bought 
Golden  West  Canning  Company  in  Port¬ 
land. 

Unfortunately,  the  pea-canning 
venture  was  not  the  success  that  was 
anticipated.  It  does,  however,  illustrate 
two  of  Grover’s  goals:  to  expand  and 


diversify  the  Clatsop  economy  and  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  the  bank’s  presence 
among  farmers  and  processors. 

Grover  was  always  interested  in  real 
estate  and  agricultural  loans,  and  served 
on  those  comm  ittees  of  the  Oregon  Bank- 
er’s  Association  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  in  great  demand  and  conducted 
numerous  bankers’  meetings  explaining 
the  intricacies  of  real  estate  and  farm 
loans. 

Mr.  Harry  Burke  and  his  wife,  and 
Mayor  J.C.  Ten  Brook  and  his  wife  were 
enjoying  dinner  at  the  Gearhart  Hotel 
January  9,  1937  when  Mr.  Burke  col¬ 
lapsed  and  died.  Mr.  Burke  was  president 
of  the  bank,  postmaster  and  a  community 
leader.  He  was  instrumental  in  both  the 
founding  of  the  Bank  of  Astoria  and  the 
employment  of  Grover  as  executive  vice- 
president.  He  was  a  friend,  a  neighbor 
and  a  trusted  business  associate.  It  was 
under  these  unhappy  circumstances  that 
Grover  Utzinger  became  a  bank  president 
for  the  second  time. 
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Courtesy  of  Robert  Utzinger 

The  Utzinger  Family  in  the  living  room  of  their  Jerome  Avenue  house,  circa  1934. 
Grover  Jr.  and  Ruth  sit  between  their  parents,  Hazel  and  Grover.  In  back  are  Carl 
and  Robert  (the  Author).  Wilson  Photo 


Although  the  bank  was  growing  and 
profitable,  there  was  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  shareholders  as  to  policy  mat¬ 
ters  and  how  the  bank  should  be  managed 
and  by  whom. 

He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  branch  banking.  He  preferred 
local  ownership  and  local  management. 
He  was  a  strong  proponent  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  bank  where  there  was  a  cashier  and 
president  for  each  bank.  The  only  other 
bank  in  Astoria  was  a  branch  of  the  First 
National  of  Portland,  a  subsidiary  of 
Bank  of  America.  All  things  considered, 
and  despite  his  reservations,  Grover  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bank  of  Astoria 
would  solve  its  internal  problems  and 
would  be  better  positioned  when  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  big  city  bank.  With  a  more 


abundant  capital  and  asset  base,  the  bank 
cou  Id  become  more  competitive  by  mak¬ 
ing  more  and  larger  loans. 

He  greatly  admired  Mr.  Paul  Dick, 
president  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank  of  Portland.  Mr.  Dick  was 
approached  and  a  buyout  was  soon  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Grover  staying  on  as  man¬ 
ager  and  Mr.  Roy  Salisbury  as  assistant 
manager.  Their  motto  was 

“An  Oregon  Bank  Serving  Oregon.” 
At  the  time  the  bank  was  sold  in 
August  of  1937,  deposits  had  reached 
$1,800,000.00,  almost  threefold  the 
deposits  when  Grover  assumed  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bank  three  years  earlier. 

In  taking  over  the  bank,  Mr.  Dick 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  management  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
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Astoria,  declaring  that  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  loans  and  books  had  disclosed 
the  bank  to  be  in  unusually  sound  and 
excellent  condition.  The  price  paid  was 
not  announced  but  was  reported  to  in¬ 
clude  a  substantial  premium.  The  transac¬ 
tion  was  all  cash,  with  all  stockholders 
sharing  alike. 

The  writer  asks  the  reader’s  indul¬ 
gence  at  this  point  to  relate  a  personal 
anecdote: 

Personal  anecdote  #1 

At  the  time  the  bank  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  I  happened  to  be  walk¬ 
ing  down  Commercial  Street,  one  day, 
when  I  heard  someone  shouting  from 
behind  me,  “Sonny  Utzinger,  Sonny 
Utzinger.  ”  There  was  only  one  person  in 
all  of  Astoria  who  called  me  “Sonny 
Utzinger,  ”  and  that  was  Alex  Karsun  of 
Crohn  and  Karsun  Men 's  Clothing.  He 
immediately  asked,  “Sonny,  is  your 
daddy  selling  the  bank?  "  I  was  dumb¬ 
founded  and  assured  him  such  was  not 
the  case. 

That  evening  at  dinner,  I  related  the 
incident  to  my  dad  and  he  appeared 
flabbergasted.  He  remarked  to  my 
mother  that  there  were  only  two  other 
people  in  Astoria  and  three  people  in 
Portland  involved  in  the  negotiations. 
My  mother  observed  that  someone  must 
have  seen  something  or  heard  something 
that  generated  the  rumor.  My  dad  did 
acknowledge  to  me  that  there  were  nego¬ 
tiations  going  on,  but  I  was  not  to  men¬ 
tion  it  to  anyone. 

My  sister  Ruth  reminisces:  Mr. 
Karsun  always  called  me  Missy  Utzinger, 
the  only  one  to  do  so.  One  time,  when  I 
was  in  their  store,  he  said  to  me,  “Missy 
Utzinger,  what  a  fine  papa  you  had.  He 
never  gave  me  bad  advice.  He  told  me  to 
buy  Boeing  stock,  he  made  me  lots  of 
money.  ” 

My  dad  was  also  very  active  in  the 
community.  He  was  chairman  of  the 


Troop  Committee  of  Boy  Scout  Troop 
211  sponsored  by  the  Grace  Episcopal 
Church.  Also  serving  on  this  committee 
were  his  cousin  Marie’s  husband, 
Thomas  Thomason,  and  W.  Lee  Hutchin¬ 
son.  He  was  a  member  of  the  vestry  and 
treasurer  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  for 
many  years.  He  was  active  in  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Finnish  Relief  Organization. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Planning  Commission  and  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

In  those  days,  the  court  system 
relied  on  volunteers  to  provide  supervi¬ 
sion  of  parole  for  offenders  the  judge  felt 
could  be  rehabilitated  better  outside  of 
prison.  The  parole  supervisors  were 
expected  to  find  employment  and  gener¬ 
ally  keep  the  parolee  on  the  straight  and 
narrow.  One  evening  the  phone  rang  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  when  my  dad 
got  back  upstairs,  he  told  my  mother  that 
the  police  caught  one  of  the  parolees 
burglarizing  the  Peter  Pan  Grocery  up  on 
Niagara.  He  also  stole  stamps  and  petty 
cash  out  of  the  postal  substation.  As  a 
result,  he  had  a  good  chance  of  going  to 
McNeil  Island,  a  federal  penitentiary. 
Incidents  such  as  this  did  not  discourage 
my  dad  from  continuing  his  volunteer 
efforts. 

He  became  interested  in  flying  and 
airplanes  in  conjunction  with  the  sale  of 
Richfield  Oil  Products  at  the  airport.  He 
started  taking  lessons  from  Leo  Arany 
and  was  bitten  by  the  flying  bug.  He 
soloed  and  earned  his  license.  He  en¬ 
joyed  flying  passengers  over  Saddle 
Mountain  and  Tillamook  Lighthouse.  He 
normally  flew  a  couple  of  times  a  week, 
early  in  the  morning,  before  going  to 
work.  It  was  his  plan  to  own  his  own 
plane  some  day.  His  interest  in  aviation 
undoubtedly  led  to  his  next  banking 
venture. 

Boeing  Airplane  Company  was 
building  the  Clipper  Sea  Planes  and 
selling  them  to  Pan  American  Airways 
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Photo  #17993,  used  with  permission  of  the  Boeing  Management  Company,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Boeing  Clipper  lifting  off  Puget  Sound,  ca.  1939. 


for  overseas  travel.  He  became  involved 
in  the  transfer  of  these  planes  in  this 
manner:  Boeing  would  fly  the  plane 
down  to  Astoria  near  Tongue  Point 
where  it  landed  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the 
river.  He  would  charter  a  boat  and  go  out 
to  the  Clipper  with  a  check  and  take 
possession  of  the  aircraft.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Pan  Am  Airways  would  then 
present  him  with  a  check  and  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  aircraft  and  fly  it  down  to 
California.  The  transaction  apparently 
was  mutually  advantageous  for  Boeing 
and  Pan  Am  and  resulted  in  the  payment 
of  a  lucrative  fee  to  the  Bank  of  Astoria. 
There  were  a  total  of  12  clippers  built 
and  delivered,  all  for  Pan  Am. 

Specifications  and  Information  on  the 
Boeing  Model  314  Clipper  Flying  Boat: 


First  flight:  June  7,  1938 
First  air  mail  flight:  May  20,  1939 
First  commercial  flight:  June  28, 
1939 

Wing  span:  152  ft. 

Length:  106  ft. 

Height:  27  ft.,  7  in. 

Empty  weight:  50,267  lbs.;  gross 
weight:  82,500  lbs. 

Maximum  speed:  193  mph  at  80,000 
lbs.  at  10,000  ft. 

Cruising  speed:  183  mph;  range 
3,500  miles. 

There  were  74  passengers  with  a 
crew  of  10. 

It  used  Wright  GR-26000  Double 
Cyclone  engines  which  had  1200  hp 
at  2 1 00  rpm  at  5400  ft.  ( 1 500  hp  for 
takeoff) 
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The  real  pity  is  that  not  one  of  the 
twelve  survives.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  they  were  enlisted  in  the  war  effort. 
After  the  war,  the  aircraft  returned  to 
civilian  life,  but  mostly  on  charters. 
Eventually,  they  were  all  dismantled  and 
scrapped.  It  was  an  awesome  sight  to 
observe  one  of  these  behemoths  smash 
through  the  Columbia  white  caps  and 
eventually  lift  off  and  slowly  gain  altitude 
and  turn  south  to  California. 

As  his  boys  grew  older,  he  took 
them  out  to  climb  Saddle  Mountain  a 
number  of  times.  Going  out  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  setting  up  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  they  would  broil  steak  and 
bake  potatoes  in  the  coals.  My  dad  al¬ 
ways  carried  a  flask  of  Old  Taylor  for 
snakebite.  Apparently,  this  preventative 
medicine  applied  only  to  adults. 

One  winter  when  there  was  a  huge 
snowfall  in  Astoria,  the  climbers  as¬ 
cended  the  mountain  and  found  three  or 
four  feet  of  snow  on  the  summit.  They 
also  discovered  that  vandals  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  fire  lookout  cabin.  Usually 
rounding  out  the  climbing  party  were 
neighbors  such  as  Bobby  Smith  and 
Junior  Hope. 

In  the  summers  at  Seaside  or  Can¬ 
non  Beach  there  was  much  fun  and  many 
activities.  My  dad  kept  everyone  busy 
gathering  wood  for  the  stoves,  clamming, 
crabbing,  gathering  mussels,  blackber¬ 
ries,  and  wild  strawberries  up  on  Straw¬ 
berry  Dune.  He  walked  the  family  for 
miles  along  the  beach  looking  for  amber¬ 
gris.  Motivation  was  provided  by  the 
promise  that  a  few  pounds  would  make 
us  rich.  Lots  of  glass  floats  and  tons  of 
jellyfish  were  gathered  for  his  inspection, 
but  no  ambergris  (a  waxy  substance  from 
a  sperm  whale  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  expensive  perfumes). 

Another  treat  was  to  meet  my  dad 
for  lunch  at  Pea  Soup  Harold’s.  [This 
restaurant  was  on  1 4th  Street  near  present- 
day  Marine  Drive.]  Afterwards,  if  I  had 
on  leather  shoes,  we  would  wander  up  to 


one  of  the  shoeshine  parlors.  It  was  great 
fun  to  climb  up  into  one  of  those  high 
chairs  against  the  wall,  set  your  foot  on 
the  foot  pedestal  and  feel  and  listen  to  the 
crack  of  the  shoeshine  rag. 

The  banks  closed  at  12  noon  on 
Saturdays.  Grover  spent  most  Saturday 
afternoons  hiking  the  length  of  the  Astor¬ 
ia  waterfront.  He  had  a  great  interest  and 
curiosity  regarding  maritime  matters.  He 
enjoyed  conversing  and  interacting  with 
all  segments  of  the  dockside  community, 
and  was  popular  with  denizens  of  the 
riverfront.  He  felt  his  weekly  walks  were 
not  only  recreation  but  provided  him  with 
insights  that  others  were  unaware  of. 

The  thirties  were  drawing  to  a  close 
on  an  upbeat  note.  The  WWI  soldier’s 
bonus  was  finally  paid.  There  were  a  lot 
of  new  cars  in  town,  including  one  on 
Jerome  Avenue.  It  had  been  tough  times 
for  almost  everyone:  the  city,  the  port, 
the  school  district,  the  banks,  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  for  individuals  as  well. 

A  series  of  personal  tragedies  then 
occurred  in  his  family:  the  deaths  of  two 
of  his  sisters.  May,  in  a  one-car  accident 
on  an  Astoria  hillside,  Nellie  from  can¬ 
cer,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  in  a  fire 
at  her  home  on  Bond  Street.  But  for 
Grover  Utzinger,  other  aspects  of  his  life 
were  going  well. 

The  family  was  healthy  and  active. 
There  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  community. 
Point  Adams  Packing  was  prospering  and 
paying  a  good  dividend.  And  the  sale  of 
the  Bank  of  Astoria  to  the  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Portland  had  been 
successful  beyond  anyone’s  expectations. 
Grover  and  Roy  Salisbury  were  develop¬ 
ing  new  accounts  and  moving  customers 
from  the  other  bank  to  theirs.  The  other 
bank  brought  in  new  management,  but  it 
was  pretty  difficult  for  newcomers  to 
compete  with  the  old-timers  at  the  U.S. 
Bank.  Mr.  Paul  Dick  was  so  pleased  with 
the  results  he  sent  one  of  his  savvy  young 
bankers,  Harold  R.  Nelson,  down  as  an 
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additional  assistant  manager,  which  eased 
the  load  on  Grover  and  Roy. 

Mr.  Dick  offered  Grover  a  big 
promotion  to  the  head  office  in  Portland. 
Once  again,  he  elected  to  remain  in 
Astoria. 

The  annual  Cannon  Beach  vacation 
was  one  of  each  year’s  highlights.  From 
Astoria  and  Arizona,  there  were  cousins, 
aunts,  uncles,  grandparents,  and  house 
guests  galore.  Our  family  moved  into  the 
Griffin-Green  beach  house  between 
Humbug  and  Hug  Point.  The  rest  of  the 
relations  took  up  residence  at  the  Eva 
Holmes’  beach  house  north  of  Tolovana, 
and  at  the  Mansur  complex  at  Silver 
Point.  Due  to  slides  at  Silver  Point,  noth¬ 
ing  remains  of  the  Mansur's  property 
other  than  a  view  point  parking  lot  over¬ 
looking  Indian  Head. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  in 
July  of  1940  the  family  made  the  annual 
summer  move  from  the  Seaside  shack  to 
Cannon  Beach.  As  always,  as  he  drove 
down  Hemlock  Street,  my  dad  would 
look  to  the  east  at  what  once  had  been  his 
property  and  remark,  “Hazel,  Cannon 
Beach  is  going  to  boom  someday.”  My 
mother’s  reply  was  non-committal  at 
best. 

The  Griffin-Green  rental  was  a 
wonderful  beach  house  in  a  beautiful 
setting  framed  with  tall  trees  and  a  mean¬ 
dering  creek  running  down  to  the  ocean. 
We  always  had  running  water.  Wood 
fires  provided  heat,  cooking  and  hot 
water.  After  dark,  it  was  candles  and 
kerosene  lamps. 

It  was  a  time-consuming  commute 
to  Astoria,  and  it  took  some  planning. 
The  road  between  Seaside  and  Cannon 
Beach  consisted  of  one  hairpin  turn  after 
another. 

In  the  early  days,  the  road  stopped 
at  the  Warren  Hotel  (Tolovana).  South 
of  that  point  the  beach  was  the  highway. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  around  Silver 
Point  and  Humbug  Point,  which,  when 
the  tide  was  up,  often  involved  driving 


through  the  breakers  that  were  over  the 
running  boards. 

When  the  ocean  was  at  some  point 
between  high  and  low  tide,  it  was  great 
fun  to  drive  around  Hug  Point.  The  road 
was  elevated  at  both  ends  with  a  dip  in 
the  middle  that  was  under  water  when  the 
tide  was  incoming.  It  took  good  judge¬ 
ment  to  time  the  breakers  that  crashed 
across  the  roadway  and  then  receded 
enough  for  a  vehicle  to  get  through  with¬ 
out  getting  washed  off  into  the  large  deep 
crab  hole  that  surrounded  the  point. 

At  Cannon  Beach,  going  in  the  surf 
was  one  of  the  day’s  highlights.  Getting 
out  beyond  the  breakers  was  something 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  could  take  awhile  to 
get  back  in,  depending  on  the  set  of  the 
current. 

My  dad  was  a  good  swimmer  but 
slim  in  build,  and  as  a  result,  the  ocean 
chilled  him.  He  usually  had  a  belt  of  Old 
Taylor  to  ward  off  the  chill  when  he  got 
back  to  the  house. 

Before  getting  into  the  specific 
events  of  August  2, 1 940,  the  writer  once 
again  asks  for  the  reader’s  forbearance 
as  the  narrative  is  interrupted  with  a 
couple  of  personal  experiences  relating 
to  Cannon  Beach. 

Personal  anecdote  #2 

In  the  spring  of  1938,  while  show- 
ing  off  for  some friends,  I  drove  my  dad ’s 
new  car  around  the  Hug  Point  roadway 
when  the  tide  was  partially  in. 

Crossing  the  lowest  section  of  the 
roadway,  I  misjudged  the  size  of  the 
waves,  and  a  huge  breaker  slammed  into 
the  side  of  the  car.  I  was  sure  the  under¬ 
tow  would  suck  us  back  out  into  the  crab 
hole.  I  was  terrified. 

There  was  no  way  to  escape.  On  the 
driver ’s  side,  the  car  was  inches  from  the 
vertical  face  of  the  cliff  On  the  passen¬ 
ger  side,  the  car  was  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  roadway  where  it  met  the 
ocean.  The  car  did  not  conk  out,  and  I 
managed  somehow  to  get  through  the 
surf  and  down  onto  hard,  wet  sand. 
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I  never  drove  around  the  H ug  Point 
roadway  again. 

I  never  told  my  parents. 

Personal  anecdote  #3 

The  summer  of 1939 1  was  granted 
some  time  off  as  a  deck  hand  on  the  Port 
of  Astoria  dredge  tender,  B.F.  Stone,  and 
joined  the  family  at  the  Griffin-Green 
beach  house  near  Hug  Point  at  Cannon 
Beach.  My  neighbor,  Jimmy  Hope,  was 
my  houseguest. 

One  evening,  we  all  went  up  to 
Cannon  Beach  to  the  skating  rink.  I 
immediately  noticed  a  strikingly  attrac¬ 
tive  girl  on  the  floor,  skating  with  two 
other  girls.  I  alerted  my  brother  Carl  and 
Jimmy  that  when  “couples  only’’  was 
called  they  were  to  get  the  other  two  out 
on  the  floor,  leaving  the  field  clear  for 
me  with  this  sensational  beauty. 

I  asked  her  to  skate  with  me  and 
after  some  coaxing  she  was  agreeable. 
I  found  out  she  was  Eloise  Persinger, 
down  from  Portland  on  a  vacation  with 
her  family.  While  we  skated,  my  dad 
skated  by  and  waved.  Eloise  asked  me 
who  that  was,  and  I  told  her  it  was  my 
dad.  She  remarked,  “Good  grief  you 
have  a  young  mother.  ”  /  replied,  “That 
is  true,  but  she  is  not  that  young.  "  It  was 
my  mother ’s  hired  girl  who  was  about  18 
years  old.  We  always  included  my 
mother’s  helpers  as  part  of  any  family 
activity  when  on  vacation. 

I  asked  Eloise  if  the  other  two  girls, 
her  sisters,  could  get  home  without  her 
and  she  thought  so.  1  rounded  up  the 
family  and  took  them  down  to  Hug  Point 
and  came  back  and  picked  up  Eloise.  We 
spent  a  couple  of  pleasant  hours  becom¬ 
ing  better  acquainted  and  watching  the 
moon  beams  dance  on  the  breaking  surf. 

Years  later,  my  mother  told  me  she 
had  waited  up  for  me,  and  when  I  got 
home  that  night,  I  told  her,  “ I'm  going 
to  marry  that  girl.  ’’ 

After  some  initial  resistance  and 
some  stiff  competition,  my  persistence 


paid  off.  Earlier  this  year,  we  celebrated 
our  57lh  wedding  anniversary. 

There  must  be  something  in  the 
ocean  air  or  salt  water  at  Cannon  Beach 
because  Jimmy  Hope,  my  houseguest, 
married  my  sister,  Ruth,  when  he  got 
back  from  World  War  II. 

Cannon  Beach  tragedy 

On  August  2,  1940,  high  tide  at 
Cannon  Beach  was  expected  about  noon. 
The  plan  for  the  day  for  the  Utzinger 
family  called  for  everyone,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Hazel,  to  go  in  the  surf  in  the 
morning. 

The  group  consisted  of  Grover,  Carl 
(16),  Ruth  (15),  Grover  Jr.  (12)  and 
Ruth’s  guest,  Patsy  Owen  (14).  Ruth’s 
other  houseguests,  Frances  Erbe,  Ilo  and 
Mariann  Lehmann  had  just  previously 
returned  to  Astoria. 

Early  in  the  morning,  my  dad  went 
up  to  the  Astoria  airport  for  a  flying 
lesson.  For  some  reason,  his  return  was 
delayed,  resulting  in  his  arrival  at  the 
beach  house  after  the  tide  had  started  to 
ebb.  After  some  entreaties,  a  fateful  deci¬ 
sion  was  made:  to  go  in  the  surf,  regard¬ 
less. 

As  usual  on  the  Oregon  coast,  the 
surf  was  large  and  heavy  but  stimulating, 
similar  to  the  sensation  that  would  be 
experienced  in  a  giant  Jacuzzi. 

Grover  Jr.  and  Patsy  soon  became 
tired  of  being  knocked  around  and  re¬ 
treated  to  shallow  water.  The  other  three 
continued  in  the  deeper  water.  Suddenly 
they  could  not  touch  bottom.  They  were 
in  a  crab  hole  where  the  outgoing  current 
quickly  took  them  out  beyond  the  break¬ 
ers. 

The  three  became  separated  as  they 
fought  through  the  breakers  to  return  to 
the  beach.  Ruth  was  swept  to  the  north 
of  the  other  two  as  she  made  her  way  in. 
It  was  during  the  struggle  that  my  dad 
called  to  Carl  with  the  frightening  state¬ 
ment  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  make 
it  back  this  time.  Carl  immediately  swam 
to  his  aid  and  attempted  to  support  him 
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so  that  his  head  remained  above  water. 
This  was  an  almost  impossible  task  as 
they  traversed  the  enormous  breakers  in 
the  deep  water. 

By  this  time,  Ruth  had  managed  to 
reach  the  beach  after  a  30  to  45  minute 
exertion. 

In  the  meantime,  my  mother  had 
become  much  alarmed.  There  were  no 
telephones  south  of  Tolovana.  None  of 
the  three  on  the  beach  knew  how  to  drive. 
There  was  a  group  of  tourist  cabins  call¬ 
ed  Arcadia  sitting  on  a  low  bluff,  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  house. 

My  mother  ran  up  the  beach  to  the 
base  of  the  bluff  where  people  were 
sitting  on  benches,  taking  in  the  unfold¬ 
ing  drama.  She  called  up  and  asked  if 
there  was  anyone  who  would  drive  up  to 
Tolovana  and  call  the  Cannon  Beach 
lifeguards  down.  She  begged  for  help. 
Their  repeated  response  was  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  that  the  swimmers  were  not  in  trou¬ 
ble,  and  that  they  were  doing  fine  and 
having  fun.  She  then  offered  $20.00  to 
anyone  who  would  drive  her  up  to  Can¬ 
non  Beach.  There  were  still  no  takers  and 
no  help. 

Finally,  after  a  prolonged  struggle 
of  over  an  hour,  Carl  was  able  to  get  back 
into  waist  deep  water.  At  that  point,  he 
collapsed  in  the  shallower  water  and 
released  his  hold  on  my  dad.  Grover  Jr. 
and  Ruth  grabbed  their  father’s  arms  and 
started  pulling  him  from  the  water.  They 
were  hit  by  a  breaker  and  lost  their  hold. 
Regaining  their  hold,  they  were  able  to 
get  both  Grover  and  Carl  out  of  the  surf 
and  onto  the  beach. 

A  beach  strolling  couple  offered 
assistance.  The  woman,  a  nurse,  applied 
artificial  respiration,  and  instructed  the 
children  to  get  up  to  the  house,  bring 
back  milk  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
blankets  and  the  like  which  they  did. 

Revived,  Carl  then  took  off  on  foot, 
running  up  the  beach  to  Tolovana,  the 
location  of  the  nearest  phone.  It  was 
about  three  miles  to  the  Tolovana  Post 


Office  and  Store  owned  by  Duncan 
Shields,  a  friend  of  my  dad’s.  They  put 
in  a  call  for  the  Cannon  Beach  and  Sea¬ 
side  lifeguards  with  the  pulmotor.  They 
arrived  too  late. 

Carl  has  a  different  memory,  which 
is  at  odds  with  the  other  people  who  were 
present  and  with  the  press  reports.  He 
remembers  running  up  to  the  highway 
and  flagging  down  a  motorist  and  riding 
most  of  the  way  to  Tolovana. 

Both  versions  could  be  correct.  Carl 
may  have  run  up  the  beach  to  Humbug, 
darted  through  the  surf  past  Lion  Head, 
and  at  some  point,  cut  up  to  the  highway. 

Regardless,  it  was  a  heroic,  super¬ 
human  effort  on  Carl’s  part.  And  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  Carl  would  have  drowned 
in  the  surf  himself  before  he  abandoned 
his  dad. 

Ruth  and  Patsy  also  ran  up  to  the 
highway  and  flagged  down  a  car.  They 
gave  the  driver  Grover’s  sister’s  Astoria 
telephone  number  and  asked  him  to  call 
her,  which  this  man  apparently  did. 

Very  quickly,  considering  the  dis¬ 
tance,  Hazel’s  father,  Rob  Wallace,  and 
two  neighbors,  Jim  Hope,  Sr.  and  Dr. 
Anson  Allen,  appeared.  Dr.  Allen  pro¬ 
nounced  Grover  dead  at  the  scene. 

If  there  had  just  been  one  Good 
Samaritan  at  Arcadia  that  day,  the  lamen¬ 
table  incident  might  have  had  a  different 
outcome. 

Memories  may  be  blurred  by  pass¬ 
ing  years  or  repressed  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  occurrence.  There  was  a  tacit  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  survivors  that  this 
was  a  topic  so  painful  it  could  not  be 
discussed.  Even  to  this  day,  sixty  years 
later,  there  is  a  certain  reticence  apparent 
when  the  subject  is  broached. 

The  tragedy  has  not  influenced  the 
family’s  fondness  and  affection  for  Can¬ 
non  Beach.  In  fact,  my  mother  bought  a 
beach  house  at  Cannon  Beach  after 
World  War  II,  and  the  family  enjoyed 
summers  there  for  many  years. 
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Astoria  High  School  Graduation  Class  of  1903  .  Front  roi: 

and  Alice  Goddard.  Back  row:  Grover  W.  Utzinger,  Laura  Fastabend,  Alvin  Cam] 


Courtesy  of  Ruth  Utzinger  Hope 

t  to  right:  Amelia  Una,  Laurid  Lauridson,  Mary  (Polly)  Dawson,  William  Woods, 
Ethel  Timmons,  and  Felix  Moore.  A  McCrea-Ford  Photo. 


Back  in  Astoria,  the  news  filtered 
through  the  community  rapidly.  Neigh¬ 
bors  Helen  Hope  and  Marion  Allen  took 
charge  of  matters  at  the  family  home  in 
preparation  for  the  bereaved  family’s 
return.  One  of  the  ladies  was  heard  to 
remark,  “What  will  Hazel  do,  she’s  never 
locked  a  door  or  wound  a  clock.” 

We  shall  see. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  to 
hold  what  was  called  a  “viewing”  at  the 
mortuary  before  the  funeral.  This  offered 
the  opportunity  for  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances  to  say  their  good-byes  or  offer  a 
prayer. 

My  mother  became  fearful  that  the 
arrangement  might  attract  some  out  of 
idle  curiosity.  She  decided  that  the  view¬ 
ing  would  be  held  at  our  residence. 

The  open  casket  was  placed  at  the 
north  end  of  the  living  room,  overlooking 
the  Columbia  River,  which  had  been  such 
an  integral  part  of  my  dad’s  life.  One  of 
the  touching  memories  connected  with 
the  viewing  was  the  attendance  of  all  the 
neighborhood  children,  the  Salisburys, 
the  Allens,  the  Lehmanns  and  the  Owens. 
It  was  not  a  macabre  occasion.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  somber  and  respectful.  It  was 
very  sad.  They  had  lost  a  friendly  adult 
neighbor. 

Conclusion 

My  parents’  twentieth  wedding 
anniversary  was  two  days  after  the 
drowning.  Plans  were  afoot  for  a  big 
party  at  Cannon  Beach  as  a  number  of 
Astorians  were  already  down  there.  But 
as  it  turned  out,  August  4th  was  a  sad  day, 
and  ironically,  congratulatory  telegrams 
and  phone  calls  came  from  out  of  town 
friends  unaware  of  the  tragedy. 

My  dad  had  purchased  a  $10,000 
accidental  death  policy  from  a  persistent 
Astoria  salesman  just  before  his  drown¬ 
ing.  He  had  paid  only  a  $14.00  initial 
premium  on  the  policy.  The  eastern  in¬ 
surance  company  flew  a  doctor  out  to 
Astoria  to  verity  the  results  of  the  au¬ 
topsy. 


Their  concern  could  have  been 
caused  by  the  fact  the  original  autopsy 
had  been  done  by  two  of  his  boyhood 
friends,  Dr.  Arthur  Van  Dusen  and  Dr. 
Anson  Allen,  and  his  own  brother,  Dr. 
Otto  Utzinger.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
early  news  accounts  mentioned  that  he 
was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  may  have  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  The  results  of  the  autopsy  were 
accepted  by  the  insurance  company,  and 
they  paid  the  claim. 

My  last  conversation  with  my  dad 
was  in  early  June,  the  night  before  I  was 
to  take  Mr.  Ten  Brook’s  Packard  Clipper 
down  to  Reedsport.  He  said  his  latest 
contact  with  Congressman  James  Mott 
indicated  I  would  get  the  West  Point 
appointment  this  year.  (Two  years  earlier, 
I  received  the  third  alternate  appointment 
to  West  Point,  and  the  previous  year,  the 
first  alternate  appointment  to  Annapolis.) 

He  also  told  me  that  he  and  my 
mother  were  seriously  considering  the 
purchase  of  the  Hamlet  property,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  county-owned  spot  with  a  creek 
running  through  it,  just  to  the  east  of 
Onion  Peak.  Finally,  “Drive  carefully, 
that  new  car  is  Mr.  Ten  Brook’s  pride 
and  joy.” 

After  the  funeral,  my  mother  told 
me  to  finish  out  the  summer  on  the 
dredge,  but  find  a  job  in  Astoria  for  fu¬ 
ture  summer  work,  and  that  she  wanted 
me  to  continue  my  studies  at  Corvallis. 

The  next  two  summers,  I  was  a  tuna 
cook  at  the  CRPA  cannery  while  continu¬ 
ing  as  a  student  at  Oregon  State  until  our 
ROTC  unit  was  called  to  active  duty  in 
March  1943. 

A  day  or  so  after  the  funeral,  I  took 
my  mother  down  to  the  office  of  my 
dad’s  attorney,  Frank  Spittle,  for  the 
reading  of  the  will.  There  may  have  been 
other  relatives  present. 

Mr.  Spittle  began  reading  and  when 
he  came  to  the  part  where  it  stated,”  I 
leave  everything  to  my  wife,  Hallie 
Wallace,”  I  really  sat  up.  As  Mr.  Spittle 
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droned  on,  I  whispered  to  my  mother: 
“Why  would  he  leave  everything  to 
Gramma  Wallace?”  My  mother  then 
asked  this  of  Mr.  Spittle.  After  shuffling 
some  papers,  Mr.  Spittle  apologized  to 
my  mother,  stating  that  he  was  reading 
a  page  from  her  father’s  will  instead  of 
Grover’s.  Another  bizarre  experience 
which  once  again  seemed  unreal. 

Several  months  later,  when  I  was 
home,  my  mother  and  I  went  down  to  Mr. 
Spittle’s  office  again.  This  time,  he  drop¬ 
ped  a  real  bombshell.  He  said  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  my  dad’s  will  setting  up  trusts  for 
the  children  did  not  leave  an  adequate 
remainder  for  my  mother  and  that  the 
trusts  would  have  to  be  modified  or  dis¬ 
solved.  He  said  he  and  my  dad  set  this  up 
when  there  were  fewer  children  and  more 
assets  and  that  my  dad,  being  in  good 
health  and  optimistic  about  the  future, 
never  changed  it.  He  said  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  four  children  would 
have  to  be  made  wards  of  the  court  and 
another  attorney  appointed  to  protect  our 
trusts.  He  would  still  represent  my 
mother.  This  arrangement  didn’t  appeal 
to  me  at  all,  but  my  mother  assured  me 
it  was  the  only  solution  to  possible  finan¬ 
cial  problems  in  the  future. 

My  younger  brothers  and  sister,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  were  still  in  a  state  of 
shock  from  Dad’s  drowning  and  they 
were  not  made  aware  of  this  develop¬ 
ment,  with  good  reason.  At  their  age,  this 
additional  idea  that  a  guardian  would  be 
appointed  and  they  would  be  removed 
from  their  mother’s  custody,  even  though 
it  was  only  in  the  legal  sense,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  a  traumatic  effect  on  the 
youngsters. 

Months  after,  my  mother  and  1  went 
down  to  the  courthouse  for  the  hearing 
in  Judge  Howard  K.  Zimmerman’s  court¬ 
room.  Mr.  Spittle  sat  at  one  table  with  my 
mother,  and  I  sat  at  another  table  with  the 
attorney  representing  the  children,  who 
if  memory  serves  was  Mr.  Garnet  Green. 
There  was  much  conversation  and  legal- 


ese  between  the  two  attorneys  and  the 
judge.  The  judge  said  he  would  let  us 
know  what  his  decision  was  at  a  later 
date.  I  have  no  memory  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  that.  I  was  never  involved  in 
any  subsequent  trust  activity  of  any  kind, 
so  the  matter  must  have  been  settled  to 
my  mother’s  satisfaction.  As  far  as  I 
know,  my  younger  brothers  and  sister 
were  never  made  aware  of  this  matter  in 
any  way. 

Because  my  mother  at  forty-one 
faced  the  prospect  of  raising  and  educat¬ 
ing  four  teenagers,  she  decided  to  go 
back  to  work.  My  father’s  friends  and 
business  associates  all  advised  against  it. 
They  told  her  she  didn’t  have  the  skills, 
was  too  old,  and  that  she  did  not  need  the 
income.  Disregarding  this  advice,  she 
went  to  Astoria  Business  College  and 
then  worked  for  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort 
Stevens,  for  City  Lumber  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  the  Port  Docks,  and  Tongue 
Point. 

As  the  war  wound  down,  with  her 
three  sons  grown  and  gone,  the  Jerome 
Avenue  house  was  too  large  for  Ruth  and 
her.  She  sold  it  and  bought  the  Abraham- 
sen  duplex  on  Harrison.  She  moved  her 
parents  in  with  her. 

Later  on,  she  met  a  great  guy,  also 
working  at  the  Navy,  Forrest  Hamilton 
by  name.  She  married  for  a  second  time 
and  then  was  widowed  for  a  second  time. 

She  spent  her  remaining  years  at 
Astoria,  Cannon  Beach,  and  North  Bend. 
Always  generous  to  a  fault,  she  under¬ 
wrote  automobiles,  college  tuition,  and 
numerous  out-of-town  family  vacations 
for  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Now  they  all  rest  in  heavenly  peace: 
Grover,  Hazel,  Ham,  and  other  family 
members  including  two  sons,  Brice  and 
Baby,  who  died  in  infancy.  Their  mortal 
remains  are  interred  in  the  family  plot  on 
a  knoll  at  Ocean  View. 

For  those  left  behind  life  goes  on, 
but  everything  is  changed:  plans,  circum- 
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stances,  relations,  locations,  and  activi¬ 
ties. 

For  Grover  Utzinger,  nothing 
changes  now.  His  reputation  for  honesty, 
fairness,  wise  counsel  and  his  reputation 
as  a  “stand-up  guy”  are  as  permanent  as 
if  the  words  were  etched  in  stone. 

How  better  to  attest  to  his  legacy 
than  to  conclude  with  the  Astorian  Bud¬ 
get  editorial  of  August  3, 1 940  written  by 
his  longtime  confidante,  Merle  Chess¬ 
man,  correspondence  from  his  good 
friend  Congressman  James  Mott,  and 
lastly,  the  Resolution  of  Appreciation 
from  the  Vestry  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church. 

Paraphrasing  George  Bailey,  the 
banker  from  Bedford  Falls: 

“ For  GROVER  UTZINGER, 

THE  BANKER  FROM  ASTORIA, 

“IT  WAS  A 

WONDERFUL  LIFE  ” 

***** 

The  Utzinger  family  now 

In  regard  to  the  present  whereabouts 
of  my  surviving  brothers  and  sister: 

Grover  Jr.  is  the  only  Utzinger 
remaining  in  Astoria.  He  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  Utzinger’ s  Hardware  at  the  south  end 
of  the  old  Youngs  River  bridge. 


Ruth  resides  in  Albany  with  her 
husband,  Jim  Hope.  After  raising  her  four 
children,  she  worked  in  the  family  travel 
agency  in  North  Bend  and  Albany  for 
many  years. 

Carl  moved  to  Sisters  after  a  life¬ 
time  of  logging  and  excavating,  mainly 
in  Clatsop  County.  He  built  an  impres¬ 
sive  log  house  almost  single-handedly. 
He  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  also  own  a  1 90 
acre  spread  near  Silver  Lake,  which  gives 
them  plenty  of  room  to  run  their  horses. 

The  writer  resides  in  Portland  where 
he  owns  and  operates  a  company  manu¬ 
facturing  lasers  and  optical  logic  devices. 
Until  recently,  he  also  owned  a  building 
construction  firm,  Westwood  Structures. 
His  wife,  Eloise,  joined  both  firms  as 
vice  president  after  raising  four  children. 
(Previously  noted  in  the  Fall  1999 
Cumtux.) 

The  writer  would  like  to  give  credit 
to  and  acknowledge  assistance  from  the 
following:  Boeing  Management  Com¬ 
pany,  Seattle,  Washington;  The  Museum 
of  Flight,  Seattle,  Washington;  Ilo 
Lehmann  Bonyhadi,  Portland;  the 
writer 's  siblings  and  his  two  daughters, 
Joan  Sinclair,  Aloha,  Oregon  and  Denise 
Coate,  Everett,  Washington;  Liisa  Fen¬ 
ner,  the  editor  of  Cumtux;  and  the 
Astorian  Budget. 


TO  JOIN  THE  CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY* 

Write  to  CCHS,  1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103. 

Memberships  dues  are: 

$30  -  $49  for  Individual  $500  -  $999  Patron 

$50  -  $99  Family/Dual  $1000  &  Above  -  Benefactor 

$100  -  $499  Contributing 

Membership  entitles  you  to  — 

Admission  to: 

The  Flavel  House,  the  Heritage  Museum  and  the  Uppertown  Firefighters  Museum 
A  subscription  to:  The  Cumtux 

The  CCHS  Newsletter 

And  a  10%  discount  on  items  from  our  museum  shops. 
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Published  Every  Evening  Except  Sunday  by  the 

ASTORIAN-BUDGET  PUBLISHING  CO. 


630  Exchange  Street,  Astoria,  Oregon 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Astoria,  Oregon  aa  Second  Class  Matter 
Full  leased  wire  clleht  of  the  UDltod  Presa  Aasocloi-lon 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
By  Carrier  By  Mall 

One  Month - $  .93  Ono  Month _ J  .50 

Three  Months  In  Advance  —  $1 .80  six  Months  In  Advance  _ $2.75 

Six  Months  In  Advance - $3  60  One  Tear  In  Advnoce  _  $5.00 

One  Tear  In  Advance - $6.60  Extra  Postage  to  Foreign  Coun- 

8ubscrlptlon  mual  be  paid  In  ad-  tries, 
ranee  to  get  reduced  rates.  The  Aatorlan-Budgct  Is  on  sale 


OFFICIAL,  PAPER  OF  CITY  OF  ASTORIA  AND  CLATSOP  COUNTY 
MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


GROVER  UTZINGEIt 


TIkto  ore  men  of  whom  it  is  said  that  their  integrity  has 
never  heon  questioned  and  they  have  never  forfeited  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  (heir  neighbors  through  any  dishonorable 
act.  .Such  a  man  was  Grover  lltzinger,  Astoria  native  son  and 
hanker  who  Friday  came  lo  n  sudden  and  untimely  death  in  the 
surf  at.  Cannon  Reach. 

It  is  recalled  Mint  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  Astoria  Na¬ 
tional  hank,  of  which  he  had  just  been  made  president  after 
climbing  the  ladder  from  messenger  hoy,  closed  its  doors.  Yet 
one  never  heard  a  word  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Grover  over  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  event  hut,  whnt  was  more  significant,  he  insisted  on 
accepting  his  full  share  of  responsibility  even  though  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  hoard  of  directors  recorded  the  fact  that  he  had 
protested  certain  policies  and  loans  which  brought  the  hunk  into 
the  serious  difficulties,  necessitating  its  liquidation,  lie  mndo 
no  attempt  to  shoulder  the  blame  on  to  others  who  were  chiefly 
at  fault  nor  to  dodge  the  pennltiessnf  his  personal  or  legal  lia¬ 
bility.  In  tills  he  revealed  the  principles  of  manhood  which  so 
characterized  all  of  his  business  dealings. 

The  full  measure  of  tribute  was  paid  him  when,  stmio  years 
later,  lie  was  recalled  to  the  hanking  business  as  the  executive  of 
I  he  Rank  of  Astoria  which  subsequently  became  the  Astoria 
branch  of  I  he  United  States  Notional  bank  of  which  he  w  as 
u pillager  at  his  death.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  head  of 
a  defunct,  hank  can  return  to  the  same  business  in  1  lie  same  com¬ 
munity  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  public  hut.  it.  was  so  with 
Mr.  lltzinger  who  became  immediately  a  distinct,  asset  lo  his  new 
associates. 

1 1 is  sudden  death  is  a  profound  shock  Ic  I  lie  community  in 
which  he  spent  his  life  and  which  he  served  so  well  in  many 
capacities.  As  business  man,  civic  worker,  friend  and  family  man, 
he  established  his  fine  worth  and  citizenship,  and  it  is  as  true 
as  it  is  trite  to  say  that,  his  passing  will'  leave  an  empty  place 
that  will  he  hard  to  fill. 
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Home  address. 
SALEM. OREGON 


Congress  of  tlje  Umtcb  i?>tate£ 

^outfe  of  &epregentntibeg 

Mnifljlngton,  3B.  C. 


COMMITTEESi 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS 
PUBLIC  LANDS 
ROADS 


August  7,  1940 


Mrs.  Grover  W.  Utzinger, 

Astoria,  Oregon. 

Dear  Mrs.  Utzinger: 

I  was  inexpressably  shocked  and  grieved  yester¬ 
day  to  read  in  the  Astorian-Budget  of  August  2nd  the 
account  of  Grover's  death  end  I  am  writing  to  express 
to  you  my  sincerest  sympathy  in  the  great  loss  which 
has  come  to  you. 

Grover  was  one  of  the  first  people  I  met  when 
I  came  to  Astoria  years  ago  to  commence  the  practice  of 
law  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have  considered  him  one 
of  my  best  and  most  valued  friends.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  giving  me  some  information 
on  the  political  situation  and  generously  offering  his 
cooperation  in  the  coming  campaign.  He  was  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him  and  in  his  passing  the  people  of  Astoria 
and  Clatsop  County  have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends 
and  finest  citizens. 


With  deepest  sympathy  and  respect,  I  am, 
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REV.  E.  W.  HUUIIR8 

HRGTOR 


GRACE  CHURCH 


ASTORIA.  OREGON 


October  8th.  1940 


WHEREAS,  GOD,  In  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  taken 
from  us  GROVER  W.  UTZINGER,  and 

V/HEREAS,  GROVER  W.  UTZINGER  was  Treasurer  of  Grace 


Episcopal  Church,  and  a  devoted  and  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  its  Vestry,  and 


WHEREAS,  His  splendid  Christian  character  commanded 


the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
sound  judgement  and  council  being  always 
valued  most  highly  by  every  member  of  the 
Vestry, 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  herewith  declare 


our  appreciation  of  his  faithful  service 
to  the  Church  and  our  sadness  and  sincere 
grief  at  his  passing;  that  we  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  made 
a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Vestry  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family. 
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CCHS  Photo  #26944-540 

Gary  Glascoe  of  the  Demolays  crowns  Linda  Blomquist  Worthy  Advisor  of  the 
Rainbows  in  May  1957  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Astoria.  The  two  boys  at  left  are 
Jim  Bradbury  and  Hal  Snow.  (See  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue  for  more.) 


CCHS  Photo  #26945-540 

Anticipating  the  next  part  of  the  installation  ceremony,  Hal  Snow  and  Gary  Glascoe 
exchange  glances. 
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CCHS  Photo  #26946-540 

The  Kiss:  Gary  Glascoe  congratulates  Linda  Blomquist. 
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CCHS  Photo  #  26943-540 

After  her  installation  as  Worthy  Advisor  of  the  Rainbows,  Linda  Blomquist  is 
escorted  to  each  Station. 


CCHS  Photo  #26939-540 

Escorted  by  Judi  Sniethurst,  Linda  Blomquist  arrives  at  a  gauntlet  of  Rainbow  girls 
to  receive  their  congratulations.  Susan  Hall  is  at  top  left;  Patty  Wolleson  is  at  the 
lower  far  left;  Dorothy  Bauer  is  at  top  right;  Susan  Rafferty,  on  right,  wears  a 
circlet  of  flowers  in  her  hair;  Mary  Hanson  is  to  her  left.  Linda,  Patty,  Dorothy, 
Susan  R.  and  Mary  were  in  the  AHS  class  of  1958;  Judi  was  in  the  year  before  them 
and  Susan  H.  the  following  year. 
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An  AHS  class  from  1934  to  2000 


c^f  of  t^Ls,  <zzf^£unLon±  o  ftL 

<zA/{aij  d£a±±  of  1934 


By  Kathleen  McConkey  Kulland 


The  frontispiece  of  the  first  scrap¬ 
book  of  the  Reunions  of  the  May  Class 
of ‘34,  graduates  of  Astoria  High  School 
reads:  “This  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
class  of  ‘34  -  the  best  class  ever  gradu¬ 
ated  from  dear  old  A.H.S.” 

Sixty  six  years  later,  I  still  feel  the 
same  way  -  call  me  prejudiced  if  you 
will. 

Since  I  am  the  self-appointed  class 
of  ‘34  historian,  and  have  eight  scrap¬ 
books  to  prove  it,  I  feel  compelled  to 
share  the  story  of  our  ongoing  reunions. 

In  the  Fall  of  1948,  Marva  Jean 
Frisbie  (nee  Backlund),  Vera  Craig  (nee 
Malen),  Doris  Mattson  (nee  Walman), 
Florence  Lindberg  (nee  Parhaniemi), 
Kathleen  Fudge  (nee  McConkey),  Don¬ 
ald  Acton,  Kermit  Gimre,  and  Jack 
Middleton  met  at  the  home  of  a  classmate 
and  decided  that,  after  fifteen  years  of 
going  our  separate  ways,  it  was  time  to 
reunite  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our 
graduation. 

Since  this  was  our  first  experience 
at  this  sort  of  undertaking,  there  were  so 
many  things  to  think  of  that  we  found  it 
necessary  to  have  several  meetings  in  the 
following  months. 

Here  I  digress  to  mention  that  Ervin 
Rinell  and  Gus  Karakalos  joined  our 
committee  later,  with  Florence  Colleman 
(nee  Cole)  added  much  later. 

Finally  on  June  25th,  1949,  more 
than  seventy  classmates,  wives,  hus¬ 
bands,  and  sweethearts  met  on  the  mezza¬ 
nine  floor  of  the  Astor  Hotel  (also  called 
the  “John  Jacob  Astor  Hotel”)  for  dinner 
and  fellowship.  A  short  program  con¬ 
sisted  of  short  talks  by  Class  President 


Donald  Acton,  Student  Body  President 
James  Kelley,  and  other  class  members. 
Kermit  Gimre,  M.C.  and  Toastmaster, 
read  the  class  prophecy,  bringing  forth 
chuckles  and  some  blushes.  Most  of 
those  present  agreed  that  “This  was  so 
much  fun  that  we  should  meet  again  in 
five  years.” 

So,  in  the  Fall  of  1 953,  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  again  at  work  (it  was  really 
“play”  for  every  committee  meeting  was 
a  party)  making  plans  for  the  next  re¬ 
union,  which  took  place  on  June  26, 
1954,  again  on  the  mezzanine  of  the 
Astor  Hotel.  There  were  sixty-four  at¬ 
tending  this  reunion.  Again  the  attendees 
voted  to  meet  again  in  five  years. 

This  brings  us  to  1959  and  our  third 
reunion  at  the  Astor  Hotel  in  what  they 
now  called  the  “Rose  Room.”  I  have  no 
record  of  the  exact  date  or  much  of  any 
kind  of  information  about  this  affair,  but 
I  do  remember  that  the  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  arrival  of  Eddie  Raitanen 
sporting  a  full  beard,  with  not  a  hair  on 
his  head!  His  comment  on  his  baldness 
-  “You  can’t  grow  grass  on  a  busy 
street.” 

On  July  1 1 th,  1 964,  the  reunion  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  old  Gearhart  Hotel 
(which  later  burned)  and  there  we  were 
the  first  treated  to  music  for  dinner  and 
dancing  by  Tommy  Stokes  at  the  piano. 
Tommy  is  the  son  of  Helen  Cosmos 
Stokes  and  Tom,  Sr.  (deceased).  He 
knew  and  played  all  of  the  “oldies  but 
goodies”  so  this  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  festivities. 

July  12th,  1969  found  us  at  the 
Windjammer  Motel  near  the  beach  in 
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Courtesy  of  Hester  Howard  Huber 

AHS  January  and  May  graduates  of  1934  at  their  school  reunion  on  September  9, 2000. 
They  are,  front  row,  from  left  to  right:  Virginia  Waisanen  Kaufman,  Jan  ‘34;  Kathleen 
McConkey  Kulland,  May  ‘34;  Mildred  Ostrom  Sirnio,  May  ‘34;  Ruth  Liljequist 
Larson,  May  ‘34;  Florence  Cole  Coleman,  May  ‘34;  Florence  Parhaniemi  Kelly,  May 
‘34;  Julia  Nivala  Childs,  May  ‘34;  Lois  Thompson  Adams,  May  ‘34;  Donald  Acton, 
May  ‘34;  Marie  Hansen  Kennedy,  Jan  ‘34;  Hester  Howard  Huber,  May  ‘33.  Back  row: 
Wilma  Carlson  Bowser,  May  ‘34;  Elllis  Pickering,  May  ‘34;  and  Orvo  Piipo,  May  ‘34. 
Others  in  attendance  were:  Berger  Rorvick  ‘36;  Viola  Anderson  Abrahamson,  ‘35; 
Freida  Jorgensen  Piipo,  ‘34  (Seaside  High  School);  Luella  Morgan  Koskela,  ‘36; 
Jeannette  Morgan  Graue,  ‘37,  and  Don  Riswick,  ‘35.  (Note:  Hester  Howard  Huber  also 
appears  in  the  photo  on  page  8.) 


Gearhart,  now  with  a  reunion  theme, 
which  was  “Happiness  Is”,  which  was 
reflected  in  the  wall  decor  and  the  dozens 
of  blue  and  silver  crepe  paper  flowers 
made  by  Vera  Craig  and  her  daughter  and 
entwined  with  silvered  ivy,  provided  by 
Florence  Lindberg.  Tommy  Stokes  en¬ 
joyed  himself  so  much  at  our  last  reunion 
that  he  had  asked  to  be  invited  again  this 
year,  to  our  delight  and  enjoyment. 

On  July  6th,  1974,  we  moved  again 
-  this  time  to  the  Astoria  Country  Club 
with  “Life  Begins  at  40"  as  our  theme 
which  was  reflected  in  the  programs 
provided  by  Gertie  Rinell,  wife  of  Ervin 
Rinell.  Small  paper  rocking  chairs  at  each 
place  at  the  tables  also  reflected  the 
theme.  Again,  Tommy  was  present  to 
make  the  evening  especially  enjoyable 


with  his  music.  If  you  remember  what 
“Geritol”  was,  you  will  understand  why 
it  was  used  to  reflect  our  theme,  with 
Marva  Jean  Frisbie  adding  to  the  merri¬ 
ment  with  an  amusing  display  of  old-time 
remedies  that  only  our  age  group  would 
recognize. 

In  the  meantime,  since  five  years 
ago,  there  had  been  some  name  changes 
in  our  group  and  those  of  Florence 
Lindberg  (now  Kelly)  and  Kathleen 
Fudge  (now  Kulland)  come  to  mind  and 
there  were  other  ladies  from  our  class 
who  had  also  married. 

1979  found  us  together  again  in  a 
different  spot -the  Chinook  Room  of  the 
Thunderbird  Motel  (later,  and  at  present. 
Red  Lion  Inn).  This  year  we  had  a  more 
or  less  formal  program,  M.C.’d  by  Kermit 
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Courtesy  of  Hester  Howard  Huber 

The  1934  AHS  Reunion  Committee  in  1979.  Front  row:  Gus 
Karakalos,  Florence  Kelly,  Helen  Koski,  Vera  Craig,  Marva 
Jean  Frisbie,  and  Kathleen  Kulland.  Back  row:  Clarence 
Kulland,  Gertie  (May  1942)  and  Ervin  Rinell,  and  Kermit 
Gimre. 


Gimre,  as  he  had  done 
for  all  our  reunions, 
table  blessing  and 
memoriam  by  Donald 
Acton,  and  music  for 
sing-along  and  dancing 
by  -Tommy  Stokes,  of 
course!  Because  we 
were  so  well-treated  by 
management  and  staff 
at  the  Thunderbird,  the 
group  voted  to  hold  the 
next  reunion  there. 

So  -  July  7th, 

1984  found  us  there, 
still  going  strong  after 
fifty  years,  though  we 
had  lost  a  few  class¬ 
mates  along  the  way,  to 
our  sorrow.  Honored 
guest  was  our  beloved 
principal  Emmett 
Towler,  who  gave  a 
warm  address.  At  92, 
his  mind  and  wit  were 
as  sharp  as  ever  -  a 
delightful  person!  This 
milestone  reunion  was 
attended  by  eighty  - 
some  of  whom  had 
never  attended  a  reunion  before:  Ray 
Christensen,  Bill  Loomis,  Ellis  Pickering, 
Harold  Wright,  Charlie  (Budd)  Stevens, 
Class  of  ‘35,  and  Ruth  Stark  (nee 
Hendrickson)  come  to  mind.  Sadly,  Bill, 
Harold  and  Charlie  have  passed  away,  but 
Ellis  enjoyed  himself  so  much  that  he  came 
back  for  another  reunion  -  sixteen  years 
later!  1  have  no  knowledge  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Ruth,  or  if  she  is  still  living. 

As  before,  the  theme  for  the  reunion 
was  carried  out  by  purple  and  gold  pro¬ 
grams  and  appropriate  program  followed 
by  dancing  to  the  music  of  -  who  else?  - 
Tommy.  At  this  time,  in  view  of  our  ad¬ 
vanced  ages,  those  present  voted  to  meet 
more  often. 

As  a  result,  on  July  1 1th,  1987,  the 
Chinook  Room  was  the  scene  of  another 
“fun”  time  for  the  class  of ‘34.  At  this  time 
we  invited  anyone  who  graduated  from 
A.H.S.  in  the  early  ‘30s,  to  join  us,  which 
they  did,  thus  starting  a  trend  that  continues 
to  this  day. 


The  1989  reunion,  again  in  the  Chi¬ 
nook  Room  on  July  11th,  more  less  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern  of  the  previous  ones.  By 
now  there  were  no  reports  of  the  birth  of 
new  babies  or  of  weddings  other  than  those 
of  our  children.  We  still  had  enough  en¬ 
ergy,  however,  to  dance  to  Tommy’s  toe¬ 
tapping  tunes,  and  enough  voices  left  to 
sing  some  of  the  songs  we  all  knew  and 
enjoyed  in  our  younger  years. 

July  11th,  1992,  found  us  together 
again,  this  time  in  the  Elks  meeting  room 
where  we  enjoyed  a  delicious  catered  buf¬ 
fet,  and  an  evening  of  fellowship.  Tommy 
Stokes  was  at  hand  at  the  piano,  but  for 
some  reason,  few  of  us  cared  to  dance  -  I 
wonder  why?  Sadly,  this  was  the  last  time 
Tommy  could  be  with  us  at  our  reunions, 
due  to  other  commitments,  which  included 
work  in  his  field  of  psychiatry. 

The  last  of  our  formal  evening  ban¬ 
quets  was  held  at  the  Shilo  Inn  in  Warren- 
ton  in  1996,  without  the  presence  of  our 
M.C.  Kermit,  as  he  had  been  in  an  accident 
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and  was  hospitalized  in  Seaside.  However, 
being  a  tough  Norwegian,  he  recovered 
rather  quickly,  to  our  relief.  This  evening 
was  spent  with  less  formality  and  more 
one-on-one  fellowship,  leaving  us  with 
warm  memories  and  full  hearts. 

In  my  research,  I  find  no  record  ofthe 
July  9th,  1 994  reunion  at  the  Chinook  Room 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  my  youngest 
son  passed  away  on  the  following  day, 
resulting  in  blanking  the  memory  of  that 
time  from  my  mind.  My  apologies  to  the 
class  for  this  oversight. 

Since  no  mention  was  made  regard¬ 
ing  another  reunion  at  the  1996  reunion, 
two  years  slipped  by  quickly  until  early  in 
1998,  when  some  of  the  committee  felt  that 
we  needed  to  reunite.  The  wheels  were  set 
in  motion  to  plan  for  what  was  called  a  “get 
together”  rather  than  a  reunion.  However, 
at  this  time,  we  opted  for  a  noon  luncheon 
on  Saturday  without  all  the  trappings  of  a 
formal  evening  banquet  -  since,  by  now 
some  of  the  classmates  were  finding  it 
difficult  to  travel  at  night.  Among  our 
guests  from  the  class  of ‘33  were  Ted  Elias, 
Elmer  Koskelo,  Hester  Huber  (nee 
Howard),  and,  I  believe,  Victoria  Toikka 
was  also  a  member  of  the  class  of  ‘33,  as 
well  as  Frances  Kearney  (nee  Cole).  There 
were  those  present  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  another  “get-together”  next  year, 
so — 

On  September  11th,  1999,  we  were 
back  at  the  Red  Lion  in  the  Pacific  Room 
for  another  no-host  luncheon,  and  now 
with  some  of  the  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  our  classmates,  as  well  as  friends 
of  the  class  of  ‘34  and  a  sprinkling  of 
members  from  other  classes.  Again  the 
question  most  heard  was:  “Are  we  going 
to  meet  again  next  year?” 

This  brings  us  to  September  9th,  2000 
and  the  gathering  of  31  hardy  souls  for 
another  delicious  luncheon  and  fellowship 
in  the  Pacific  Room  at  the  Red  Lion.  Our 
attendees  included  friends  and  classmates 
from  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Colorado,  and  there  are  those  who  still 
want  another  reunion  next  year,  so  we  must 
be  doing  something  right! 

Addenda : 

I  must  mention  that  the  committee 
members  and  a  few  hardy  souls  met  at  the 


homes  of  different  committee  members  for 
a  “party  after  the  party”  to  unwind  and 
discuss  the  reunion  until  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,  but  in  later  years,  because  of 
our  advancing  ages,  that  practice  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

Another  enjoyable  part  of  our  re¬ 
unions  have  been  the  Sunday  no-host 
breakfasts  at  various  restaurants,  which 
made  for  a  more  relaxed  fellowship  with 
those  who  cared  to  attend  before  going 
their  separate  ways.  This  practice,  too,  was 
discontinued  in  later  years. 

While  most  of  our  members  didn’t 
feel  that  they  had  any  show-biz  talent,  we 
were  entertained  by  two  of  our  classmates, 
namely,  by  Helen  Martin  (nee  Horton)  who 
provided  several  piano  numbers,  and  by 
Harold  Wright  with  vocal  numbers  -  their 
talents  were  much  appreciated  by  their 
peers. 

The  above  was  not  written  to  chroni¬ 
cle  the  “Good  Old  Days,  ”  which  was  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  article  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1 1,  2000  issue  of  the  Daily 
Astorian,  but  to  honor  the  class  members 
and  friends  still  living,  and  in  memory  of 
those  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 


Courtesy  of  Kathleen  Kulland 

Tom  Stokes  and  Kathleen  Kulland  in 
1994  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn. 
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Between  two  worlds 


The  Norths  of  Alderbrook 

By  Arvid  V.  North 


My  family  history  in  Alderbrook 
evolved  from  the  Swedish  fishing  village 
of  Nogersund,  Bleking  County,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1 859  with  the  birth  of  my  grand¬ 
father,  Pete  North,  nee  Per  Jonsson,  son 
to  Jon  and  Berta  Mattison.  Like  the  other 
youngsters  of  his  time  whose  fathers 
fished  the  Baltic,  Per  faced  a  problematic 
future.  Fishermen  were  lucky  to  catch  a 
few  salmon  a  year,  traveling  as  far  away 
as  Poland  in  their  clinker-built  sailing 
boats.  These  fish  were  then  sold  to  pro¬ 
vide  ameager  income.  With  a  scarcity  of 
large  food  fish,  including  cod,  herring 
became  their  only  mainstay.  During  the 
long  hard  winters,  the  villagers  of  Noger¬ 
sund  would  walk  across  the  frozen  Baltic 
to  share  what  they  could  with  their 
island-bound  neighbors  off  the  coast.  The 
future  for  a  young  man  looked  lean.  Per 
opted  for  something  different.  In  1877, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  traveled  to  the 
United  States.  His  trip,  like  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  bridged  the  unknown.  Between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  a  water  funnel 
touched  down,  and  he  was  nearly  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

As  a  young  man  in  a  new  country 
and  unable  to  speak  English,  he  found 
work  on  a  dairy  farm  in  the  Y oungs  River 
district  near  Astoria,  Oregon.  His  em¬ 
ployers,  a  young  couple  with  small  chil¬ 
dren,  expected  him  to  milk  the  cows  and 
do  sundry  chores  around  the  farm.  By 
listening  to  the  children  talking  and  play¬ 
ing,  however,  he  was  able  to  assimilate 
some  of  the  new  language.  How  long  he 
worked  on  the  farm  is  uncertain,  but  he 
returned  to  Sweden  and  married  Pella 
Larson  circa  1880.  From  this  marriage 
Alfred  was  born  August  4,  1882.  Per 


made  many  trips  to  America,  returning 
to  Sweden  every  two  years,  an  assump¬ 
tion  based  on  the  spacing  of  the  birth  of 
his  children.  April  30, 1 884,  Herman  was 
bom. 

Following  Herman’s  birth,  Per  and 
Pella  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in 
Nogersund,  about  60  by  40  feet.  They 
cleared  the  land  of  rocks  to  build  a  house 
and  garden.  The  rocks,  large  and  small, 
were  used  to  create  a  fence  around  their 
land.  The  fence,  about  four  feet  high  and 
five  to  six  feet  wide  on  three  sides  of 
their  land,  stands  as  a  testament  to  their 
labors.  Later  they  built  a  new  house 
which  remains  in  good  repair  and  is 
occupied  by  their  granddaughter,  Inga 
Marie  Mattison. 

On  June  9,  1886,  a  third  son  was 
bom,  John,  followed  by  the  birth  of  Betty 
in  1 889  and  Sigrid  in  1 899.  John  was  my 
father. 

In  1885,  Pella  Jonsson’s  brother, 
August  “Gus”  Larson,  emigrated  to  the 
Astoria  area.  Gus’  descendants  grew  up 
along  Young’s  River  in  the  Miles  Cross¬ 
ing  area.  Of  his  eleven  children,  Eleanor 
Larson  Elliott  of  Knappa  survives  him. 

Per  again  returned  to  the  United 
States.  From  1904  to  1908,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Engi¬ 
neers  at  Fort  Stevens.  On  the  job,  he 
worked  his  way  up  to  foreman,  first  man 
under  the  superintendent,  helping  to 
construct  the  Columbia  River’s  South 
Jetty.  To  obtain  the  position,  he  became 
a  U.S.  citizen.  He  also  changed  his  name 
to  Peter  North.  “Pete,”  his  preferred 
nickname,  probably  came  from  a  desire 
to  meld  in  with  the  new  American  soci¬ 
ety;  North,  his  new  surname,  he  probably 
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Courtesy  of  Arvid  V.  North 

Per  (Peter)  Johson  North  and  wife  Pella  Larson,  about 


1900. 

chose  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
large  number  of  newly  arriving  immi¬ 
grants.  Regardless,  Pete  made  the  name 
change  and  worked  at  Fort  Stevens  until 
1 908.  Fie  then  returned  to  Sweden  to  live 
out  the  remainder  of  a  very  full  life.  He 
died  in  1949  at  the  age  of  90. 

Mention  was  made  of  Pete  North’s 
departure  in  the  Wednesday,  December 
2nd  edition  of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget. 

P.J.  North  and  his  two  sons,  John 
and  Herman,  left  this  morning  for 
Sweden  where  they  will  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Years  with  relatives, 
returning  to  Astoria  early  in  the 
spring. 

Nogersund,  like  most  small  fishing 
villages,  continued  to  suffer  from  ex¬ 
hausted  fishing  grounds  and,  in  the  late 
1800s,  young  men  were  obligated  to 
military  service  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Young  men,  therefore,  were  turning  their 
eyes  elsewhere  and  becoming  better 
informed  about  the  possibilities  that 
America  afforded  them.  It  was  not  un¬ 
usual  for  families  to  relinquish  an  entire 
generation  to  the  New  World.  A  third  of 


Sweden’s  population  was 
lost  to  the  ‘  ‘Great  Migration.’  ’ 
The  first  of  the 
North  sons  to  follow  in 
their  father’s  footsteps 
was  the  eldest,  Alfred.  He 
arrived  in  Astoria  in  1 902. 
In  1904,  he  went  to 
Nushagak,  Alaska,  aboard 
the  Star  of  India  to  fish 
for  Alaska  Packing  Inc. 
(The  Star  of  India  remains 
on  display  in  San  Diego, 
C  A.  For  twenty  one  years, 
she  sailed  every  Spring 
from  Oakland,  CA,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Bering  Sea 
with  a  load  of  fishermen, 
cannery  hands,  box  shook 
and  tin  plate.  In  the  Fall, 
she  returned  with  canned  salmon.)  The 
story  Alfred  recalled  of  his  voyage  re¬ 
mains  vivid.  It  seems  that  pigs  were  load¬ 
ed  aboard  to  provide  food  for  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Along  the  way,  however,  the  pigs 
became  contaminated  by  disease  and  one 
by  one  were  thrown  overboard.  A  cow 
was  also  onboard  for  delivery  to  Alaska. 
By  the  time  the  meat-starved  men  reach¬ 
ed  Alaska,  however,  the  cow  was  the 
only  livestock  remaining.  It  had  been 
safely  tethered  around  the  legs,  but  once 
the  ship  met  land  and  the  gangplank  was 
lowered,  the  cow  bolted  for  the  sweet 
smells  of  vegetation  and  freedom.  On 
land  and  on  the  loose,  the  cow’s  escape 
could  not  be  tolerated.  It  was  shot  and 
cooked,  the  hungry  passengers  finally 
satisfied. 

At  times,  Alfred  found  employment 
in  San  Francisco,  working  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  house  mover  for  Herman  Pierson. 
Herman  Pierson,  the  husband  of  Jenny 
Pearson  (daughter  of  Per  Persson  of 
Nogersund),  had  apparently  established 
a  fiscally  sound  business  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  newly  arriving  immigrants 
from  Nogersund.  In  1906,  Alfred  married 
Ella  Pearson,  Jenny’s  sister.  In  1908, 
Alfred  arrived  in  Astoria  and  worked  as 
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a  carpenter,  the  same  year  his  father  and 
two  brothers  made  a  trip  to  Sweden.  He 
then  returned  to  San  Francisco  where  he 
again  sought  employment  with  Herman 
Pierson.  In  1916,  he  and  Ella  finally  made 
a  permanent  move  to  Astoria.  He  found 
work  at  the  Wilson  Bros.  Ship  Building 
Yards  at  Smith  Point. 

Alfred  recalled  one  story  that  always 
brought  a  twinkle  to  his  eyes.  A  large 
wooden  barge  built  in  Canada  had  lost  its 
rudder  off  the  coast.  It  was  towed  to  the 
yard  for  repairs.  A  new  rudder  was  sent 
from  Canada  and  he  and  a  fellow  em¬ 
ployee  were  to  install  it.  While  they  stood 
on  a  float  and  surveyed  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  Alfred  remarked  that  the  job  was 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult  due  to  the 
rudder’s  extreme  size  and  its  height  above 
the  river.  His  novice  assistant  replied 
confidently  that  the  work  would  be  much 
easier  once  the  tide  came  in  and  raised  the 
floating  dock  to  a  suitable  level.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Alfred  took  up  gillnetting  as  a 
livelihood. 

After  Alfred  and  Ella  moved  to 
Astoria,  they  could  not  find  a  place  to  live, 
so  Alfred  floated  a  duck  shack  from  Sven- 
sen  to  a  moorage  at  46th  and  Ash  Street. 
They  occupied  the  shack  for  many 
months,  Alfred  adding  to  it  to  provide 
additional  room. 

Herman,  Pete  North’s  second  eldest, 
came  to  Astoria  in  1904.  He,  like  his 
father,  found  employment  doing  jetty 
construction  work.  He  worked  on  the  jetty 
railroad  and  the  engineer’s  department 
roundhouse,  acquiring  knowledge  of 
steam,  the  workings  of  a  locomotive  and 
piledriving.  While  at  the  roundhouse,  Pete 
asked  for  volunteers  to  inspect  the  smoke 
stack  on  the  steam  boiler.  Built  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  steel  structure  was  in  likely 
need  of  repairs.  Herman  observed  the 
soaring  structure  and  makeshift  lifting 
apparatus  secured  to  it.  He  thought  long 
and  hard,  but  eventually  volunteered, 
believing  that  if  he  were  unwilling,  his 
father  could  not  expect  more  of  the  other 
men.  He  was  hoisted  upward  inabosun’s 
chair,  found  the  stack  badly  deteriorated 
and  immediately  requested  that  he  be 


lowered  before  he  and  it  came  tumbling 
down.  He  and  his  fellow  workmen  ap¬ 
proached  the  next  job  as  if  they  were 
loggers  and  felled  the  stack  with  axes. 

Herman  also  nurtured  memories  of 
a  miscalculation  that  occurred  during 
1907  while  working  on  the  jetty.  I  do  not 
know  who  made  the  decision,  but  the 
piledriver  was  left  at  the  jetty’s  end  over¬ 
night.  During  the  night  a  storm  arose  and 
washed  away  a  portion  of  the  jetty,  strand¬ 
ing  the  piledriver.  A  series  of  winter 
storms  continued  to  bear  down  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  everyone  supposed 
the  piledriver  would  be  lost.  A  crew  spent 
the  winter  building  a  replacement  in  antic¬ 
ipation  of  such  an  event,  yet  much  to  their 
surprise  and  chagrin,  the  pile  driver  sur¬ 
vived  the  harsh  weather. 

In  1912,followingatripto  Sweden, 
Herman  returned  to  work  on  the  jetty’s 
railroad  and  pile  driver,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  his  betrothed  from  Nogersund, 
Albina  Peterson.  She,  according  to  her 
daughter,  Margaret  Mund,  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  emigrate  aboard  the  Titanic  on 
its  maiden  voyage  to  America,  then  re¬ 
ceived  counseling  otherwise.  Albina, 
working  as  a  seamstress  at  the  time  in 
Denmark,  heeded  the  warning  and  safely 
steamed  to  America  two  weeks  later.  She 
made  her  way  across  country  by  train,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  minister,  played  her 
guitar  and  sang  for  the  passengers  to  help 
earn  her  passage.  On  July  27th,  the 
Astoria  newspaper  wrote  of  future  events: 

Herman  North  of  Hammond  and 
Miss  Albina  Peterson,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  Sweden,  will  be  married 
this  evening  at  the  First  Lutheran 
church  parsonage,  Rev.  O.  N.  Glim 
officiating.  Mr.  North  is  a  foreman  on 
the  jetty  work  at  Fort  Stevens  and  the 
happy  couple  will  make  their  home  at 
Hammond. 

Herman  soon  relocated  across  the 
Columbia  to  work  on  the  North  Jetty. 
Margaret  North,  the  couple’s  only  child, 
was  born  in  llwaco  in  1914.  In  1917, 
Herman  found  temporary  employment 
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Courtesy  of  Arvid  V  North 

Children  of  Per  and  Pella  Johnson  (North).  Back  row:  Betty  Person  and 
John  North.  Front  row:  Herman  and  Alfred  North. 
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with  the  Bay  City  Jetty  Project, 
Tillamook.  Shortly  thereafter  a  permanent 
move  to  Alderbrook  was  made,  and 
Herman  began  salmon  fishing  on  the 
Columbia  River.  Herman  studied  for  his 
American  citizenship  and  received  his 
papers.  An  account  of  his  achievement 
was  recorded  in  the  Morning  Astorian, 
July  16,  1918: 

ONLY  FIVE 

CIVILIANS  ADMITTED 

Only  five  ofthe  26  civilian  appli¬ 
cants  for  citizenship  who  were  exam¬ 
ined  yesterday  at  the  court  house  by 
T.V.  Tomlinson,  U.S.  naturalization 
examiner,  were  admitted  and  given 
their  final  citizenship  papers.  Ignorance 
of  the  law  and  institutions  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  misunderstanding  of  what  citi¬ 
zenship  truly  means  were  the  causes  of 
all  but  two  or  three  rejections. 

Thirteen  cases  were  continued 
over  until  the  September  term  and  one 
until  the  December  term.  The  civilian 
applicants  admitted  were:  Peter 
Timofayvitch  Neketin,  Russia;  Mary 
Annie  Scobie,  Great  Britain;  Gustav 
Martin  Milde,  Norway;  Herman 
Persson  (name  changed  to  Herman 
Persson  North),  Sweden. 

John,  my  father,  arrived  in  the  area 
in  1906  at  the  age  of  20.  He  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  Hammond,  unloading  rocks 
from  barges  and  placing  them  in  rail  cars 
with  a  crane.  The  rail  cars  then  ran  atop 
the  jetty  until  dumping  their  cargo. 

In  1908,  when  John  and  Herman 
accompanied  their  father  to  Sweden,  John 
asked  Olga  Nilson  to  marry  him.  Return¬ 
ing  to  America,  they  were  wed  in  1909 
and  took  up  residency  in  Hammond.  From 
the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  24th: 

John  P.  North  and  Miss  Olga 
Nilson  were  married  at  the  court  house 
today,  Judge  Trenchard  officiating.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  North  will  make  their  future 
home  at  Hammond. 


In  Hammond,  they  were  blessed 
with  the  birth  of  Thelma  in  1910.  Their 
second  daughter,  Helga,  was  bom  in  1912 
in  Astoria.  John  became  an  American 
citizen  and  took  the  name  John  Pearson 
North. 

On  the  return  trip  from  Sweden, 
John’s  sister  Betty  accompanied  them. 
Betty,  born  in  1 889,  was  the  same  age  as 
Olga.  She  was  hired  by  a  clothing  store  in 
Astoria,  prior  to  marrying  Emil  Pearson, 
brother  of  Jenny  and  Ella,  in  1913.  Emil 
and  Betty  moved  upriver  to  Fisher,  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  he  worked  at  the  rock 
quarry.  In  1 9 1 8  they  moved  to  Alderbrook 
and  laterto  Svensen.  Emil  gillnetted  until 
the  mid  1950s. 

In  1912,  John  quit  his  job  at 
Hammond  and  began  gillnet  fishing.  He 
purchased  his  first  boat  from  Wilson  Bros, 
for  $500:  $250  for  the  boat  and  $250  for 
a  4-hp  Standard  engine.  It  was  an  open 
boat  with  the  net  aft  and  the  motor  amid- 
ship.  There  was  a  canvas  tent  forward,  a 
place  to  live  when  fishing.  Later  the  boat 
was  redesigned,  placing  a  low,  shovel 
type,  wood  house  aft  and  moving  the  net 
forward.  Picking  the  net  was  always  done 
by  hand  with  a  “skunk  roller.”  John 
gillnetted  with  Anton  Sorenson  in  the 
early  days  and  later  with  Carl  Moberg  of 
Alderbrook’s  Union  Fish  Packing  Station. 

Alfred  and  Herman’s  boat  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  John’s,  until  1926,  when  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  2-cylinder,  12-hp  Palmer  gas 
engine.  It  was  a  strong  motor,  turning  a 
20"x  20"  propeller  about  1 50  rpm  at  idle 
to  550  rpm  at  full  speed.  At  the  same  time 
they  added  the  new  engine,  they  also  built 
new  cabins  on  the  boats  and  installed 
power  rollers  to  pick  the  net.  These  rollers 
were  built  by  Carl  Svenson,  a  blacksmith 
at  Astoria.  Credit  should  also  be  given  to 
Alfred  who  drew  the  plans  for  a  scissor- 
type  clutch  later  used  by  many  boats  on 
the  river. 

In  1 922, 1  was  born.  The  same  year 
all  the  North  brothers  and  their  families 
made  plans  to  travel  to  Sweden:  Pella,  my 
grandmother,  was  ill.  Before  leaving,  we 
stored  many  of  the  families’  belongings 
in  the  Scandinavian  Station.  We  were 
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prepared  for  departure  in  September  when 
the  Hammond  Mill  caught  fire.  Everyone 
rushed  to  the  station,  next  door  to  the  mill, 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  keep  it  and  the  be¬ 
longings  safe.  The  men  saved  the  station 
and  thought  all  was  well .  Then  in  Sweden, 
in  December,  the  newspapers  there  re¬ 
ported  another  fire  in  Astoria,  one  that 
wiped  out  the  whole  downtown  area, 
devastating  everyone. 

We  remained  all  winter  and  into  the 
next  spring.  The  men  had  taken  along  a 
shotgun  and  they  hunted  ducks,  while  the 
women  found  other  chores  to  ease  their 
worries:  all  were  concerned  about 
Astoria’s  future.  Pella  died  shortly  there¬ 
after,  probably  from  the  agony  of  having 
her  family  permanently  split  between  two 
continents.  Fortunately,  Herman  and 
Albina  had  a  new  house  awaiting  them  at 
Forty-sixth  and  Bond  streets,  and  the  other 
brothers  were  encouraging  themselves 
with  similar  plans. 

The  two  North  homes  that  still  sit 
side-by-side  on  what  is  now  Leif  Erickson 
Drive  had  an  interesting  beginning.  Origi¬ 
nally  my  father  and  Herman  held  a  deeded 
interest  in  the  land,  and  they  flipped  a  coin 
to  decide  who  would  build  on  which  plot. 
After  Herman  built  his  home  in  1921, 
however,  my  father  and  mother  located  an 
older  home  that  struck  their  fancy.  Alfred 
then  came  forth,  offering  to  buy  John’s 
interest  in  the  land.  It  was  agreed  upon, 
and  Alfred  paid  a  visit  to  City  Hall  to 
obtain  a  building  permit.  When  asked  to 
produce  the  plans  for  his  house,  Alfred 
simply  smiled  and  pointed  to  his  head, 
indicating  that  the  plans  were  all  there, 
inside  his  head.  He  got  his  permit,  and  the 
house  was  built. 

My  family  bought  an  older  home  on 
Birch  Street  and  refurbished  it.  It  re¬ 
mained  our  family  home  until  prior  to 
Olga’s  death  in  1981 . 

When  the  families  returned  from 
Sweden  in  1923,  their  cousin,  Herman 
Mattison,  son  of  Mattis  Johnson,  Pete 
North’s  brother,  accompanied  them.  Born 
in  1904,  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He 
joined  the  Lifesaving  Station  at  Westport, 
Washington,  but  eventually  turned  his 


interest  toward  gillnetting.  He  bought  a 
boat  in  1 928  and  fished  for  the  Columbia 
River  Packers  Association.  In  1963  he 
returned  to  Sweden.  In  Sweden,  ironically, 
the  salmon  were  again  plentiful.  He  fished 
with  his  brother  until  retirement.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  91,  February  1995. 

John  fished  for  the  Scandinavian 
Station  and  the  Columbia  River  Packers 
Association  until  October  1933.  He  then 
accepted  the  job  of  station  foreman  and 
fish  receiver.  He  worked  at  the  station 
until  he  died  unexpectedly,  October  21, 
1 945,  on  a  duck  hunting  trip  with  his  son- 
in-law  and  me. 

In  1945,  Herman  bought  a  new, 
Tolonen-built  square  stern  boat  with  a 
150-hp  Chrysler  motor.  It  had  2  to  1  re¬ 
duction  gears  and  a  20"  x  16"  propeller. 
Herman  fished  with  this  boat  until  1954, 
when  he  sold  the  boat  and  retired.  He  died 
in  1 964  at  the  age  of  80. 

Alfred  put  a  70-hp  Gray,  6-cylinder 
motor  in  his  double-  ender  and  continued 
fishing  until  1957.  He  died  in  1966  at  the 
age  of  84.  Don  Riswick  recalls  having 
once  been  his  boat  puller. 

In  June  1989,  I  again  returned  to 
Sweden,  but  this  time  I  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  my  wife,  Naomi.  I  was  heartened 
by  what  I  saw  and  relived.  A  much  larger 
family,  although  separated  by  time  and 
distance,  continues  on  in  much  the  same 
vein  as  it  did  prior  to  grandfather’s 
maiden  voyage  to  the  Astoria  area.  His 
house  stood  intact,  rock  wall  and  all, 
overlooking  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Baltic.  Birgitta,  a  second  cousin,  wrote 
following  our  visit:  “Arvid,  you  looked 
very  much  like  my  grandfather  John!” 

Life  in  Alderbrook  is  in  many  ways 
only  a  reflection  of  a  near  and  dear  past.+ 

Arvid North,  is  an  old-time  resident 
of  Astoria.  Dena  Johnson,  a  cousin,  help¬ 
ed  with  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
Dena  is  author  of  the  book  The  Butterfly 
Fleet:  Salmon,  Sails,  And  Oars  On  The 
Columbia  River published  in  1997.  She 
divides  her  time  between  Portland  and 
Clatsop  County. 
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The  founder  of  Bradwood 


Bradley  State/  Park/  and/  Wayside/ 

By  VoroHelxvUf 


In  the  early  1 920s,  Clatsop  County 
Commissioners  visited  the  site  on  Brad¬ 
ley  Hill  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Clatsop 
County  and  about  25  miles  east  of 
Astoria  to  see  this  wonderful  viewpoint 
that  was  soon  to  become  a  part  of  the 
new  Highway  30,  connecting  Clatskanie 
to  Astoria. 

This  viewpoint,  for  several  years 
called  Clatsop  Crest  or  Bradley  Crest, 
was  on  land  that  was  owned  by  the  N.B. 
Bradley  and  Sons  Corporation  of  Bay 
City,  Michigan.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  six  hundred  feet  with  wonderful 
views  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Island.  From  this  point,  one  gets  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  James  River  paper  mill, 
built  on  the  site  that  was  once  the  town 
of  Wauna,  and  looking  away  to  the  north, 
one  can  see  Cathlamet,  Washington. 
From  the  level  of  the  river,  one  sees  the 
great  basalt  cliffs  that  face  the  east  side 
of  this  Bradley  Hill.  “Old  Timers”  will 
remember  the  switchbacks  that  Highway 
30  made  in  climbing  this  steep  eleva¬ 
tion.*  Early  drivers  dreaded  that  mile  or 
so  of  highway  that  wound  its  way  up  and 
down  the  hill.  Most  of  them  seemed  to 
bring  you  right  back  to  where  you  started 
from;  they  were  almost  360-degree  turns. 
Meeting  a  bus  or  a  log  truck  on  the 
switchbacks  created  real  stress. 

The  county  commissioners  wanted 
this  crest  of  land  to  become  a  county  park 
and  camp  grounds.  The  Astoria  Budget 
of  January  1921,  tells  that  they  wrote  to 
the  Bradley  Brothers  and  requested  that 
they  donate  this  area  to  the  county. 

The  donation  was  finally  made  in 
February  of  1921  and  accepted  by  the 
County. 


An  official  acceptance  and  dona¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  was  made  in  1923. 

A  sign  on  the  monument  bench, 
located  in  the  park,  says;  “This  Park 
donated  to  Clatsop  County  by  Fred  W. 
Bradley  and  the  heirs  of  Elemar  E. 
Bradley  of  Bay  City ,  Michigan,  July 
1921." 

Who  were  the  Bradley  Brothers 
who  donated  this  land  to  the  people  of 
Clatsop  County  and  Oregon? 

They  were  the  two  sons  of  Nathan 
B.  Bradley  who  came  to  Bay  City,  Michi¬ 
gan  from  Ohio  where  he  was  in  the  log¬ 
ging  and  lumber  business.  Nathan  and 
two  of  his  brothers  established  a  sawmill 
in  Bay  City  and  shortly  after,  began  a 
salt-manufacturing  business.  Later  when 
his  brothers  were  gone,  he  took  his  two 
sons  into  business  with  him,  under  the 
name  ofN.B.  Bradley  and  Sons.  Nathan 
brought  the  first  rail  lines  into  Bay  City 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  that  city.  He,  Elemar  and  Fred 
W.  were  active  in  the  community  and 
Nathan  was  the  first  mayor  of  Bay  City. 
He  also  served  in  the  Michigan  legisla¬ 
ture  and  one  term  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  Bradley  family  is  also  noted  for 
introducing  the  sugar  beet  industry  to 
Michigan. 

Fred  W.  Bradley,  married  Bessie 
Shute  of  Detroit  in  1 897.  They  had  one 
son,  Harold  F. 

In  1901,  N.B.  Bradley  and  Sons 
began  acquiring  property  in  Clatsop  and 
Columbia  County,  Oregon,  and  in 
Wahkiakum  County  across  the  river.  The 
Astoria  Budget  carries  several  articles 
from  1 904  and  1910  about  Fred  Bradley 
and  Elemar  Bradley  land  acquisitions  in 
the  area. 
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CCHS  Photo#  2812-164 

Bradley  Park  Lunch  Stand  about  1925. 


Fred’s  son,  Harold,  came  out  to 
Portland,  Oregon  and  was  involved  in  the 
Oregon  Timber  and  Lumber  Company 
that  operated  a  mill  at  Parsons  about  a 
mile  east  of  Clifton  in  Clatsop  County. 
Harold  settled  in  Cathlamet  where  he 
married  and  lived  until  1951.  He  man¬ 
aged  the  Bradley  interests  in  Wahkiakum 
County  for  many  years  and  had  to  over¬ 
see  the  Bradwood  operations  after  his 
father’s  death.  The  Harold  Bradley 
House  which  once  served  as  the  commu¬ 
nity  library  in  Cathlamet  remains  a  show 
place  on  the  brink  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  river  in  downtown  Cathlamet.  It  is 
now  a  bed  and  breakfast  business.  After 
his  brother  Elemar  died  in  1919,  Fred 
and  Bessie  also  moved  to  Oregon. 

In  1930,  Fred  W.  Bradley,  Walter 
Woodard,  and  Thomas  Hardy  formed  a 
corporation  and  founded  the  town  and 
mill  of  Bradwood  at  the  Parsons  location 
just  west  of  the  park.  Bradwood  was 
located  between  Hunts  Mill  Point  and 


Clifton.  They  operated  the  mill  and  log¬ 
ging  railroad  from  that  site  until  it  was 
sold  in  1946.  Fred  Bradley  did  not  live 
to  see  the  sale  or  closure  of  his  project, 
for  he  passed  away  on  Sunday  June  9, 
1932. 

*See  the  Metgzer  Map  of  1930. 
[This  map  is  available  for  viewing  in  the 
CCHS  Archives.] 

The  Author 

Don  Helwig  lived  in  Bradwood, 
Oregon  from  1944  to  1959.  After  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict,  he  became  a  school  teacher  and 
taught  school  in  Oregon  for  twenty  years. 
Later  he  managed  the  county  fair  in 
Tillamook,  Oregon  for  ten  years,  and  then 
the  Skagit  and  Cowlitz  county  fairs  in 
Washington.  He  is  now  completing  the 
research  and  writing  of  the  history  of 
Bugby,  Clifton  and  Bradwood,  ghosttowns 
on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  Bradley  Park 
region.  Don’s  book.  This  Was  Bradwood 
will  be  out  in  October  2000. 
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The  Episcopal  Church  Choir 


OSp  oUbrcp  cHiemi 


In  1 929,  the  choir  of  Grace  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  [in  Astoria]  was  indeed  mak¬ 
ing  a  joyful  noise  with  a  few  faithful 
members  -  Hattie  and  May  Utzinger, 
George  Peeke,  Frank  and  Jack  Spittle, 
and  Walter  Johnson. 

When  the  Charles  Watzek  family 
started  attending  church  and  saw  the 
need,  they  established  a  fund  at  a  local 
bank.  From  this  fund,  a  choir  director 
was  to  be  hired  and  new  choir  members 
to  be  recruited.  Pay  was  to  be  25  cents 
per  rehearsal  and  35  cents  for  church 
services. 

Gertrude  V an  Dusen  was  the  organ¬ 
ist.  Alta  Tanner,  a  teacher  at  Capt.  Robert 
Gray,  was  hired  as  director. 

Enlistment  took  place  and  we  soon 
had  a  group  to  be  proud  of.  We  had  re¬ 
hearsal  on  Wednesday  evenings.  Mrs. 
Van  Dusen  took  us  to  the  old  upright  in 
the  Sunday  School  rooms.  Here  she  “loo- 
loo-ed”  and  “lah-lah-ed”  us  up  and  down 
the  scales  and  arpeggios.  We  were  shown 
how  to  breath  properly.  This  half  hour 
“warm  up”  was  followed  by  a  one  hour 
rehearsal. 

Mrs.  Hyde  was  choir  mother,  seeing 
that  our  vestments  were  properly  fitted. 
She  and  Mrs.  Van  Dusen  also  taught  us 
how  to  march  in  the  processional  -  sort 
of  a  sanctified  hesitation  step. 

We  were  paid  monthly.  I  do  not 
recall  tithing  nor  contributing  any  of  this 
to  the  Lenten  mite  boxes.  Probably,  it 
was  spent  at  Lawson’s. 


Yes,  we  did  sing  “Oh  Perfect  Love” 
at  a  wedding  and  an  anthem  at  a  Knight 
Templar  gathering. 

It’s  been  a  few  years  but  here  are 
some  members  I  recall: 

Hester  and  Helen  Howard 
Frances  and  Sara  Peacock 
Geraldine  Peeke 
Ruth  and  Tom  Ely 
Betty  and  Albert  Hyde 
Harvey  Peeke 
Polly  Sweet 
John  McLaughlin 
Olween  Kipste 
Phil  and  Phyllis  Spexarth 
Beverly  Langhardt 

1  sang  with  the  choir  until  I  left  for 
college  in  1934. 

Thank  you  Grace  Church  for  the 
years  of  Sunday  School,  Young  People’s 
Society  and  the  choir  years.  They  were 
an  important  and  happy  part  of  my  life. 
They  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

We  did  indeed  make  ajoyful  noise! 

The  author,  Mercy  Morris  Niemi, 
is  now  a  resident  of  Corvallis,  Oregon.  } 
She  has  also  written  an  article 
titled,  “What  Did  You  Do  In  The  War, 
Gramma?  "  which  will  appear  in  a future 
issue  of  Cumtux. 
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Interior  of  the  Grace  Episcopal  Church  on  Franklin  Avenue  between  15lh  and  16th  streets  in  Astoria,  about  1920. 


By  Liisa  Penner 


Donate  your  photographs  to  CCHS 

Seven  of  the  twenty-five  photographs  in  this  issue  were  donated  by  Kathy 
Astala  to  CCHS.  We  would  like  to  thank  Kathy,  and  also  George  Harrison, 
for  directing  them  to  us.  Please  follow  their  example  and  donate  your  photos 
to  the  Historical  Society.  You  can  drop  them  off  at  the  Heritage  Museum  or 
mail  them  to  CCHS,  1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103. 

The  Karelian  connection 

CCHS  received  an  interesting  email  message  from  Timo  Keranen  who  plans 
to  come  to  Astoria  about  the  20th  of  November  from  Finland,  bringing  along 
with  him  Walfred  Anderson.  Walfred  left  Astoria  m  the  1930s  with  his 
parents,  Andrew  and  Mary  Anderson,  to  go  to  Karelia.  Somehow,  he  ended 
up  in  Finland.  Timo  interviewed  Walfred  about  his  experience  and  they 
decided  to  come  to  Astoria  to  see  if  they  could  find  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  asked  Timo  if  Walfred  had  ever  heard  of  Oscar  Ruukki  m 
Karelia,  Bob  Peterson's  missing  grandfather  (the  subject  of  an  article  m  the 
last  Cum  tux).  He  did  not  remember  the  name,  nor  did  Mamie  Sevander  who 
has  been  on  a  mission  to  gather  all  the  names  of  those  Finmsh-Americans 
(like  her  father)  who  died  in  Karelia.  Timo  will  ask  Mrs.  Eila  Lahti-Argutina, 
who  lives  in  Petrozovodsk  to  look  for  Oscar's  name  as  she  searches  the 
archives  there  in  preparation  for  a  book  she  is  writing.  Jaakko  Tuonnnen,  who 
operates  a  bed  and  breakfast  in  Astoria  on  15th  Street,  made  a  visit  to  Timo  in 
Finland  a  few  days  ago,  takmg  along  with  him  the  latest  Cumtux.  The  world 
seems  so  much  smaller  with  the  internet  and  globe-hopping  friends. 

Ivy  Miller  Jackson 

We  were  saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  Ivy  Miller  Jackson  in  September. 
Ivy  wrote  several  stones  for  Cumtux.  Her  “Love  Story,”  which  was  published 
in  the  Fall  1993  issue  of  Cumtux ,  was  read  at  her  funeral.  Her  husband 
survives. 

Oregon  Coast  Magazine 

Clatsop  County  was  the  focus  of  three  articles  in  the  September/October  issue 
of  the  Oregon  Coast  Magazine.  Don  Marshall  wrote  about  the  purported 
rescue  of  a  horse  from  a  shipwreck  in  the  1870s,  Diane  M.  Buck  wrote  about 
memories  of  living  at  Naval  Air  stations  and  Mildred  G.  Stnngham  wrote 
about  the  histone  Wanen  Hotel. 


CCHS  Photo  #26991-503 


Home  Economics  class  at  Astoria  High  School  about  1956.  Kathy  Astala 
measures  the  sleeve  length  on  a  shirt  worn  by  Bill  Loomis  as  Brian  Johnson, 
Tom  Johnson  and  Tom  Stokes  look  on.  (Tom  Stokes  also  appears  in  a  photo 
on  page  38.) 
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